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COVER:  The  box  turtle  is  essentially  a  creature  of 
the  woodlands,  but  probably  is  most  frequently  en- 
countered by  man  as  he  makes  his  slow  and  deliberate 
way  across  our  highways.  The  shell  of  a  mature  box 
turtle  normally  affords  protection  against  all  enemies, 
although  it  is  said  that  sometimes  one  gets  too  fat 
to  close  his  shell  completely  and  then  may  fall  victim 
to  a  predator.  Cars  and  fires  probably  account  for  the 
death  of  more  turtles  than  anything  else.  Our  artist: 
F,d   Bierly,  Lorton. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS:  One  year,  $1.50;  three  years, 
$3.50.  Give  check  or  money  order,  made  payable  to 
the  Treasurer  of  Virginia,  to  local  game  commission 
employee  or  send  to  Commission  of  Game  and  Inland 
Fisheries,  P.  0.  Box  1642,  Richmond,  Virginia  23213. 


EDITORIAL 

Of  Guns  and  Boats 

THERE  is  much  ado  these  days  about  the  mischief  caused  by 
improper  handling  and  misuse  of  firearms,  and  some  cranks  would 
go  so  far  as  to  restrict  the  right  of  the  people  to  obtain  and  use  them. 

The  fact  is,  a  lot  more  people  die  in  accidents  on  the  water  than 
in  recreational  shooting  and  hunting.  An  upward  trend  in  boating 
casualties  could  trigger  a  demand  for  more  onerous  laws  governing 
operation  of  pleasure  boats. 

Most  people  who  own  a  gun,  and  use  it  regularly,  recognize  its 
lethal  capabilities  and  accord  it  due  respect.  Apparently  a  lot  of 
people  do  not  have  the  same  respect  for  their  motorboats.  Almost 
every  boating  accident  on  record  could  have  been  prevented  by  the 
observance  of  elementary  good  seamanship. 

It  has  been  said  that  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  great  popularity 
of  shooting  sports  in  the  United  States  is  that  in  the  use  of  firearms, 
and  particularly  in  hunting,  the  American  of  today  is  able  to  ex- 
perience at  first  hand  a  moment  of  reenacted  history  of  frontier 
days.  The  same  might  be  said  of  boating.  Our  immigrant  ancestors 
did  not  walk  to  these  shores.  Before  our  forebears  were  frontiers- 
men they  were  seafaring  people,  and  our  national  origins  are  bound 
to  the  sea  as  well  as  to  the  continental  land  frontier.  A  cruise  on 
the  water — any  water — is  an  experience  with  as  much  of  a  link 
with  the  past  as  is  a  camping  trip  in  the  wilderness,  or  the  slaying 
of  a  deer.  We  come  by  our  love  of  the  water  honestly  and  naturally. 

There  is  well  recognized  cultural  value  in  wholesome  activities 
that  link  us  with  the  experiences  and  disciplines  that  molded  our 
distinctive  national  history.  But  the  value  of  the  experience  is  lost 
without  the  discipline;  and  the  value  of  recreational  boating  is  lost 
without  the  discipline  of  good  seamanship. 

The  essence  of  good  seamanship  is  safety — safety  of  passengers, 
crew  and  cargo ;  safety  of  the  vessel ;  and  safety  of  other  vessels 
encountered  along  the  way.  Safety  takes  precedence  over  all  other 
considerations.  Good  seamanship  demands  knowledge  of  the  capa- 
bilities and  limitations  of  one's  vessel.  It  demands  attention  to  details, 
such  as  safety  equipment  and  lifesaving  gear.  It  demands  sound 
judgment  and  constant  vigilance.  It  demands  the  courtesy  to  stand 
clear  of  other  vessels  when  underway,  to  yield  the  right  of  way  as 
rules  of  the  road  require,  and  to  render  assistance  when  another 
vessel  is  in  distress.  It  absolutely  forbids  seeking  thrills  and  excite- 
ment by  courting  danger  on  the  water. 

The  discipline  of  good  seamanship  does  not  detract  from  boating 
pleasure.  On  the  contrary,  it  adds  much  to  it.  It  is  more  fun  to  do 
anything  well  than  to  do  it  poorly.  The  rewards  of  excellence  in 
seamanship  are  well  worth  the  effort.  A  high  standard  of  seamanship 
not  only  makes  recreational  boating  safe,  but  adds  value  and  quality 
to  the  experience  as  well. — J.F.Mc. 


Stripers  Get  Bigger 

HERE  is  a  picture  of  a  21%  pound  striped 
bass  caught  in  the  Dan  River  by  Ed  Haywood, 
at  Danville. 

/.   A.   Tramel,   Game   Warden 

Danville 


This  citation  fish  would  have  been  a  record 
breaker  last  year,  but  apparently  the  biggest 
of  our  landlocked  striped  bass  have  gained  a 
couple  more  pounds  since  1965. — Ed. 

ENCLOSED  please  find  an  application  for 
Virginia  Freshwater  Fish  Citation  and  photo- 
graph of  21  pound  15  ounce,  36  inch  long, 
striped  bass  taken  in  the  tailrace  of  Kerr 
Dam,  Friday,  May  13,  by  James  A.  Weaver  of 
South  Hill,  on  12  pound  test  line  and  8  foot 
rod.  I  believe  this  is  a  state  record  for  land- 
locked striped  bass. 

Jerrold  E.  Fry,  Game  Warden 

South  Hill 


This  is  indeed  the  largest  landlocked  striper 
for  which  we  have  issued  a  freshwater  fish 
citation  to  date.  It  is  the  third  in  1966  to  beat 
the  record  of  19  pounds  5  ounces  which  stood 
at  the  end  of  last  year. — Ed. 

Liked  Squirrel  Article 

CONGRATULATIONS  on  your  fine  article  in 
the  May  edition  concerning  the  proper  time 
for  hunting  gray  squirrels.  Mr.  Guthrie  uses 
a  fine  biological  approach  to  the  situation,  and 
he  offers  many  noteworthy  suggestions  which 
well  support  the  continuation  of  the  early 
squirrel  season.  This  article  is  just  another 
to  be  added  to  the  fine  list  of  biological 
presentations  with  which  your  magazine  helps 
to  inform  the  public. 

Hal.  S.  Atkinson,  Jr. 

Franklin 


Wildlife  Dynamics 


By  WILLIAM  G.  SHELDON,  Leader 
Mass.  Co-op.  Wildlife  Research  Unit 


An  Explanation  Of  The  Forces  Which  Push  Wild  Game  Populations  Up,  Down  and  Sideways 


EVERY  hunter  knows  that  game  populations  change — 
they  are  up,  down,  and  in  between.  While  game  man- 
agers work  to  improve  the  habitat  so  that  game 
animals  may  live  in  huntable  numbers,  part  of  their  job  is 
also  keeping  track  of  the  population  changes.  The  objective 
is  to  make  hunting  regulations  as  liberal  as  possible  without 
jeopardizing  the  brood  stock. 

To  call  our  shots  on  game  populations  with  some  con- 
fidence requires  an  array  of  facts  which  we  refer  to  as 
population  dynamics.  Actually,  the  information  we  must 
gather  is  basically  the  same  as  that  tabulated  for  human 
populations  by  the  Department  of  Vital  Statistics  in  Wash- 
ington. To  manage  game  efficiently  we  must  know  the  birth 
rate,  the  life  span,  and  the  survival  and  death  rates  of 
various  wildlife  species. 

Humans,  blessed  with  a  liberal  life  expectancy,  often  find 
it  difficult  to  believe  the  comparatively  high  reproductivity 
and  annual  mortality  of  wild  species.  As  a  rule  of  thumb, 
the  smaller  and  more  vulnerable  a  warm-blooded  species  is, 
the  higher  is  its  productive  capacity  and  the  shorter  its  life 
expectancy.  Many  years  ago  an  eminent  biologist  captured 
a  pair  of  meadow  mice  and  kept  them  in  an  enclosed  en- 
vironment where  they  bred  successfully.  The  original  female 
produced  17  litters  in  a  year.  A  daughter  from  the  first 
litter  produced  13  litters  the  same  year.  At  this  rate  the 
population  increase  becomes  astronomical.  He  calculated 
that,  barring  mortality,  one  million  mice  could  emanate 
from  the  original  captives  in  a  year. 

The  pair  of  robins  on  your  lawn  has  two  nests  a  year 
and  hatches  about  eight  nestlings  in  a  summer.  If  it  were  not 
for  a  death  rate  of  almost  60  to  70  percent  annually,  there 
would  be  42  robins  on  your  lawn  a  year  later  and  210 
two  years  later. 

Whereas  large  animals,  such  as  a  pair  of  white-tailed 
deer,  may  only  double  their  number  in  a  year,  they  make  up 
for  lower  productivity  by  higher  survival.  Even  so,  two 
pair  may  produce  a  herd  of  200  in  10  years.  As  a  back- 
ground for  understanding  and  discussing  principles  regu- 
lating populations  of  wild  species,  I  shall  present  certain 
key  information  on  the  production,  mortality,  survival  and 
death  rate  of  some  common  game  animals. 

The  annual  rhythmic  ebb  and  flow  from  fall  to  spring 
in  numbers  of  most  wild  animals  is  so  great  that  complete 


replacement  of  spring  populations  is  more  the  rule  than  the 
exception.  Warm  weather  each  spring  ushers  in  a  tremen- 
dous new  crop  of  wild  species;  all  must  face  the  hazards  of 
infancy  and  the  rigors  of  a  winter  season  with  shortage  of 
food  and  suitable  living  space.  The  life  expectancy  of  many 
newborn  game  or  fur  animals  is  less  than  a  year.  This  is 
well  illustrated  by  examining  the  average  survival  to 
breeding  age  of  a  number  of  common  game  species: 

Average  Survival:  Common  Game  Species 

Percent  of  young  that  live  to  breeding  age 

Species  Percent 

Pheasant    15 

Bobwhite   Quail   13 

Mallard  Duck  32-45 

Ruffed  Grouse                                                     13-24 

Woodcock   20 

Cottontail  Rabbit  8 

Gray  Squirrel  35 

White-tailed  Deer  70 

How  Many  Will  There  Be  In  Fall? 

The  sportsman  is  chiefly  interested  in  the  number  surviv- 
ing to  fall  after  summer  has  taken  its  toll.  This  will  vary 
from  region  to  region  and  from  one  year  to  the  next.  In 
good  habitat  and  favorable  breeding  conditions,  average 
population  renewal  of  common  game  species  is  depicted 
in  the  following  table: 


As  a  rule,  the  smaller  and  more  vulnerable  a  species  of  game  is,  the 
higher  is  its  productive  capacity  and  the  shorter  its  life  span.  A  rabbit 
population  usually  is  500%  to  600%  higher  in  the  fall  than  in  the  spring. 


This  article,  reprinted  by  permission  from  the  New  York  Conservation 
Department's  April-May  i966  issue  of  The  Conservationist,  is  a  contribu- 
tion of  the  Massachusetts  Cooperative  Wildlife  Research  Unit  (supported 
by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  the  Massachusetts 
Division  of  Fisheries  and  Game,  the  University  of  Massachusetts,  and  the 
Wildlife  Management  Institute) ,  and  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station. 
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Population  Increase  From  Early  Spring  to  Fall 

Adults  in  spring;  numbers  in  fall 

Species                                                        Spring  Fall 

Pheasant                                                100  200-300 

Bobwhite  Quail     100  250-350 

Mallard   Duck  100  130 

Ruffed  Grouse                                                100  300-400 

Woodcock                                                       100  190 

Cottontail  Rabbit  100  500-600 

Gray    Squirrel                                                  100  250 

White-tailed  Deer                                          100  140 

If  the  population  in  the  above  example  is  stable,  fall 
numbers  will  be  reduced  drastically,  leaving  100  breeders 
alive  in  the  spring. 


Larger   animals    have    lower   reproductive    potential,    but    higher   survival. 

A     pair    of    white-tailed     deer     may    double     its     number     in     a     single 

breeding   season. 


Let's  summarize  by  examining  in  the  third  table  the 
death  rates  of  young  from  the  time  of  hatching,  and  of 
adults,  resulting  from  diseases,  predators,  hunting,  accidents. 


Annual  Mortality 


Species 

Pheasant 
Bobwhite   Quail 
Mallard  Duck 
Ruffed   Grouse 
Woodcock 
Cottontail  Rabbit 
Gray  Squirrel 
White-tailed  Deer 


Percent 

Percent 

Young 

Adults 

85 

40-65 

87 

77-82 

55-68 

35-55 

76-87 

50-58 

80 

41 

92 

85 

25 

? 

25 

13 

How  Do  We  Know? 

The  figures  and  facts  presented  above  were  not  merely 
pulled  out  of  the  air.  They  were  gathered  by  wildlife 
biologists  during  many  years  of  painstaking  research.  The 
basic  problem  is  how  do  we  count  or  predict  wildlife  popu- 
lations when  one  may  catch  only  fleeting  glimpses  of  these 
creatures  in  the  field?  Some  of  the  techniques  developed  by 
biologists  to  assess  the  status  of  wild  populations  should 
be  of  interest. 

A  few  animals  can  be  counted  directly.  Antelope,  moun- 
tain sheep,  and  mountain  goats  are  good  examples  of  big 
game  species  inhabiting  open  land.  It  is  important  to  get 
such  information  as  the  sex  ratio  and  the  number  of  young. 
An  elaborate  technique  has  been  worked  out  to  census 
waterfowl  from  airplanes:  (1)  Broods  are  counted  on  repre- 
sentative areas  in  their  breeding  grounds;  and  (2)  biologists 
make  an  annual  winter  count  of  ducks. 

Many  of  the  smaller  game  mammals  are  counted  by  re- 
peated live  trapping  and  releasing  of  marked  individuals. 
Populations  can  be  calculated  by  the  number  of  marked 
animals  recaptured  in  successive  trapping  periods. 

Most  counts  are  on  a  sample  basis.  Breeding  populations 
of  many  game  birds  such  as  pheasants,  ruffed  grouse,  wood- 
cock, mourning  doves  and  bobwhite  quail  are  assessed  by 
tabulating  the  number  singing,  crowing  or  drumming  along 
representative  routes  in  good  habitat.  Production  and  sex 
ratio  can  be  measured  by  examining  the  feather  pattern  of 
wings  of  ducks,  woodcock,  bobwhite  quail,  mourning  doves, 
ruffed  grouse  and  other  game  birds  collected  in  the  fall 
from  hunters'  bags. 

Many  other  techniques  have  been  used.  One  of  the  most 
elaborate  is  that  of  placing  radio  transmitters  on  various 
species  and  keeping  track  of  daily  movements.  Drs.  John 
and  Frank  Craighead  shoot  grizzly  bear  with  a  dart  con- 
taining a  drug  which  knocks  them  unconscious  temporarily. 
They  mark  them,  and  have  placed  radio  transmitters  on  a 
number  in  Yellowstone  National  Park.  Their  studies  have 
given  us  very  accurate  figures  on  the  number  of  grizzlies  us- 
ing the  Park — about  200. 

The  validity  of  all  our  census  methods  can  be  accurately 
measured  by  employing  the  tool  of  statistics. 

Principles 

There  are  certain  phenomena  in  wildlife  populations  which 
biologists  have  learned  after  many  years  of  study. 

You  cannot  stockpile  game  numbers.  The  population  of 
animals  in  any  area  is  directly  proportional  to  the  suitability 
of  the  habitat.  Each  land  tract  will  support  only  certain 
numbers  of  different  species.  We  refer  to  this  as  "carrying 
capacity." 

If  there  is  high  winter  survival  of  any  of  the  smaller 
game  species,  high  density  of  numbers  may  result.  By  care- 
ful studies  we  know  that  density  breeds  stress,  competition 
for  food,  cover  and  territory,  plus  friction  within  the  mem- 
bers of  a  species — all  resulting  in  low  production  and  rapidly 
dwindling  numbers.  Numbers  below  the  carrying  capacity  in 
the  spring  result  in  much  higher  production  and  rapid  re- 
stocking of  the  land.  Nature  has  built  into  most  species  this 
power  of  compensation.  We  refer  to  it  sometimes  as  the  law 
of  inversity — the  denser  the  population  the  lower  the  pro- 
duction and  vice  versa.  One  of  the  classic  studies  of  this 

(Continued  on   page  22) 
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Feathered 


Jewels 


By  KATHERINE  W.  MOSELEY 

Arlington 


IT  is  when  May  gives  way  to  June  and  there  is  again  the 
miracle  of  greening  plants  with  unbelievable  bloom  that 
we  welcome  with  awed  wonder  the  return  of  the  ruby- 
throated  hummingbirds.  These  tiny,  indomitable  voyageurs 
are  back  to  hover  like  feathered  jewels  over  the  early 
petunias  and  first  lilies.  Theirs  has  been  an  incredible 
journey  from  our  garden  on  the  knoll  of  the  Hazel  River 
in  the  fall  to  the  tip  of  Florida,  on  across  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  to  Yucatan  or  Central  America,  and  finally  the  re- 
turn trip  in  the  summer. 

Hummingbirds  are  found  only  in  the  Americas,  and  the 
ruby-throated  species  alone  inhabits  the  eastern  United 
States.  Ever  since  we  have  owned  the  country  home  we 
have  been  gladdened  by  the  exquisite  birdlets  that  whizz 
and  soar,  then  hover  to  thrust  long,  needle-like  bills  deep 
into  the  heart  of  a  flower  to  deftly  probe  for  nectar  or  pause 
to  sip  from  artificial  feeders  of  sweetened  water.  They 
linger  with  us  from  the  opening  of  the  first  throated  flowers 
until  the  nights  grow  cold. 

The  presence  of  the  hummingbirds  is  unmistakable.  They 
are  so  small,  the  male  is  about  three  and  one-fourth  inches 
and  the  female  three  and  four-fifths  inches.  Then  there  is 
their  dazzling  color.  The  backs  of  the  male  and  female  are 
metallic  bronze-green,  their  underparts  a  dullish  brown- 
gray.  The  throat  of  the  male  is  a  flaming  ruby-red.  The 
metallic  brilliance  of  their  coloring  is  magnified  and  accented 
by  the  angle  of  the  sun,  and  since  the  birds  constantly  shift 
positions  the  colors  flash  in  sunlit  hues  from  emerald-green 
to  sapphire-blue  to  flaming  orange  and  even  velvety  black. 
The  neck  is  lengthy  in  proportion  to  the  small  body.  The 
bill  is  long  and  slender  with  an  enclosed  tongue  also  long 
and  slender  to  make  for  efficient  nectar  sipping. 

Hummingbirds  must  eat  frequently,  every  ten  to  twenty 
minutes,  so  small  are  their  stomachs  and  so  demanding  their 
energy  requirements.  A  ruby-throated  hummer  may  beat 
its  wings  at  the  fantastic  rate  of  fifty  to  seventy  times  a 
second.   Their  frenetic   flight  burns   fuel   quickly   and   they 


must  be  where  food  is  constantly  available,  which  may  ex- 
plain why  the  feathered  midgets  return  to  our  eastern 
gardens  each  summer.  Nectar  feeders  must  be  flexible  in 
habits,  so  they  migrate  with  the  season  from  the  south  where 
spring  comes  early.  Wild  honeysuckle  blooms  from  Florida 
northward,  and  the  early  summer  flowers  follow  along  in 
progression.  The  trumpet  flower,  the  cardinal  flower,  salvia, 
and  nasturtium  open  as  the  sun  warms.  Certain  flowers  de- 
pend upon  insects  to  carry  their  pollen ;  certain  other  flowers 
would  die  away  if  there  were  not  hummingbirds  with  their 
long  golden  bills  to  perpetuate  their  kind. 

Flower  pollination  is  part  of  their  journey  as  they  return 
to  what  must  be  home  territory.  We  have  had  three  pairs 
of  ruby-throated  birds  in  the  yard  at  once.  We  think  they 
are  the  same  ones  each  year  but  do  not  know.  They  are  not 
a  gregarious,  friendly  flock  for  they  often  fight  fiercely  with 
their  rapier-like  bills,  head  feathers  bristling  and  high-pitch- 
ed scolding  peeps.  Since  there  is  food  enough  for  all,  they 
stay  and  we  suppose  mate  and  raise  other  little  ones. 

We  have  never  seen  a  hummingbird  nest  but  know  it 
must  be  a  fairy-like  home,  the  walnut-sized  cup  made  of 
felted  plant  fiber,  fern  and  dandelion  fluff,  bound  by 
spider  webs.  It  is  attached  to  a  limb  of  a  tree  some  seven  to 
twenty  feet  above  ground  and  appears  to  be  only  a  knot,  so 
the  books  say.  All  of  the  nest  building  is  done  by  the  female, 
as  the  male  stands  guard  to  chase  away  any  other  bird  re- 
gardless of  size.  Blinding  speed  and  lightning  maneuver- 
ahility  make  him  a  fearless  defender.  The  female  then  lays 
the  tiniest  eggs  of  the  bird  world,  pea  sized,  two  in  number 
and  always  white. 

Once  the  nest  is  finished  and  incubation  begins,  the  male 
departs  and  it  is  up  to  the  female  to  carry  on  family  duties. 
It  is  her  job  to  warm  the  eggs  for  about  two  weeks,  care 
for  the  young  that  look  like  fuzzy  bumblebees  when  hatched, 
feed  them  by  regurgitation,  and  then  finally  teach  them  to 
leave  the  nest.  It  has  been  suggested  that  perhaps  the 
father  is  not  a  deserter  and  a  no-good  shirker  but  experience 
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through  the  ages  has  taught  that  his  brighter  colors  close 
to  the  home  were  clues  for  enemies  so  he  stays  away  for 
the  sake  of  safety  for  his  family. 

The  minute  hummingbirds  represent  ultimate  perfection 
sought  by  aeronautical  engineers  because  of  their  ability  to 
fly  in  any  direction,  backward,  forward,  sideways  or  to 
hover  motionless.  This  dwarfish  bird's  wings,  unlike  those 
of  larger  birds,  rotate  at  the  shoulders  very  much  like  the 
wings  of  an  insect.  When  poised  before  a  blossom,  the 
wings  vibrate  so  rapidly  as  to  be  almost  invisible  or  misted 
in  haze  on  either  side  of  the  tiny  body.  The  hummingbird 
finds  it  very  difficult  to  walk  because  of  tiny,  fragile  feet. 
A  great  part  of  the  time  it  perches  on  twigs,  flower  stalks  or 
low  wires.  Even  though  sitting,  the  little  thing  is  never  in 
repose  as  the  head  turns  rapidly  from  side  to  side  and  the 
body  is  alert  for  instant  takeoff.  At  night  the  hummers' 
daytime  energy  slows  almost  to  a  stop,  and  the  birds  enter 
a  peculiar  state  of  deep  torpor  until  the  sun  rises  again. 

Floral  nectar  makes  up  about  one  half  of  the  humming- 
birds' diet;  the  other  half  consists  of  insect  food  scooped 
from  blossoms  or  the  sticky  ooze  on  some  trees.  Bird  lovers 
can  attract  hummingbirds  and  share  in  their  food  supply 
by   planting    the    flowers   they    favor,    blossoms    with    deep 


throats,  preferably  red,  orange  or  pink.  There  are  also 
artificial  feeders  bought  in  garden  stores  that  consist  of  a 
tube  to  hold  the  sugar-water,  one  part  sugar  to  three  parts 
of  water.  These  have  a  gaudy,  plastic  flower  inserted  in  the 
base  of  the  tube  with  an  opening  in  the  flower  from  which 
the  birds  sip.  We  have  two  of  these,  and  to  our  surprise  the 
little  birds  went  to  them  instantly  and  sipped  immediately 
when  they  were  installed.  Often  on  hot  days  they  have  been 
refilled  three  times.  The  hummers  seem  to  have  no  fear  of 
people;  they  perch  in  the  flower  beds  a  few  feet  from  where 


we  work  or  else  swoop  down  the  instant  they  see  the  tubes 
replaced.  My  husband  has  almost  had  them  light  on  his 
head  as  he  attached  the  feeder  to  the  post. 

Summer,  like  a  winsome  woman,  wears  a  warm,  sweet 
fragrance.  Honeysuckle  bloom  blends  with  rose  perfume. 
The  air  is  mellow  with  the  aura  of  ripe,  red  clover.  The 
old  fieldstone  wall  is  ablaze  with  bee  balm  and  scarlet 
salvia.  It  is  then  that  from  early  morning  until  dusk  the 
airlanes  of  our  garden  are  criss-crossed  by  tiny,  shimmering 
wings  that  swoop,  veer  and  plummet.  There  is  no  beauty 
more  dazzling  than  the  jeweled  flight  of  hummingbirds. 
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Orange  County  Lake,  new- 
est addition  to  the  Com- 
mission's growing  list  of 
public  fishing  lakes,  should 
offer  anglers  some  fast  ac- 
tion this  summer.  As  with 
most  newly  stocked  lakes, 
the  bass  will  be  relatively 
small  this  first  season,  but 
they  should  make  up  in 
numbers  what  they  lack  in 
size.  At  left,  an  impatient 
junior  angler  checks  the 
waters  of  Orange  County's 
new  lake. 
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In  Virginia  it  is  no  longer  the 
that  is  catching 


By  HARRY  L.  GILLAM 


VIRGINIA  anglers  can  look  forward  to  194,000  more 
successful  fishing  trips  during  the  next  12  months  than 
they  enjoyed  in  the  past  year  if  the  4,750  acres  of 
new  fishing  waters  scheduled  to  open  for  the  first  time  this 
summer  pay  off  as  planned.  A  total  of  eight  new  lakes  from 
tidewater  to  the  state's  western  border  should  give  a  large 
percentage  of  Virginia's  fishermen  increased  opportunity 
and  variety. 

The  largest  Commission-owned  facility  scheduled  for 
opening  is  Orange  County  Lake,  located  five  miles  south- 
east of  Orange.  This  124-acre  body  of  water  was  impounded 
in  1964  and  stocked  in  the  spring  of  1965.  Bass,  bluegills, 
redear  sunfish,  channel  catfish  and  northern  pike  were 
introduced. 

Although  larger  in  size,  the  lake  is  expected  to  provide 
fishing  similar  to  that  found  in  nearby  Fluvanna  Ruritan 
Lake.  During  the  first  season  the  newly  stocked  bass  will 
probably  average  less  than  a  foot  long,  but  bluegills  should 
range  from  six  ounces  to  over  a  pound.  Judging  by  growth 
in  other  lakes,  the  catfish  should  be  about  18  inches  long  and 
weigh  two  pounds. 

Since  the  entire  watershed  was  poisoned  to  kill  resident 
fish  before  the  lake  was  impounded,  it  is  hoped  that  the 
northern  pike  will  essentially  replace  pickerel  in  the  new 
lake.  They  should,  of  course,  grow  to  much  larger  size  al- 
though they  undoubtedly  won't  reach  the  26-inch  legal  length 
this  season. 

Orange  County  Lake  is  reached  via  Route  629  off  Route 
20  leading  east  from  Orange.  Facilities  include  a 
graveled  access  road,  boat  ramp,  a  1.5-acre  parking  lot 
and  comfort  stations.  As  on  all  Commission-owned  lakes 
there  is  a  50  foot  right-of-way  strip  around  the  lake  for 
fisherman  access.  The  lake  is  scheduled  to  open  July  2. 


Three  six-acre  ponds  constructed  by  the  Commission  on 
Cumberland  State  Forest  are  scheduled  to  open  in  late 
July  or  August.  These  ponds  have  been  stocked  with  large- 
mouth  bass,  bluegills,  and  channel  catfish.  Fish  shelters 
were  installed  in  all  three  lakes,  and  there  are  provisions 
for  fishermen  to  launch  their  own  small  boats.  The  State 
Forest  Stamp  is  not  required  for  fishing  on  these  lands. 

Beaver  Creek  Reservoir,  a  108-acre  water  supply  reservoir 
for  the  City  of  Charlottesville,  has  been  stocked  by  the 
Game  Commission  and  is  slated  to  be  opened  to  public 
angling  this  summer.  Largemouth  bass  and  redear  sunfish 
were  introduced,  and  bluegill  already  in  the  drainage  have 
multiplied  in  the  new  reservoir.  Northern  pike  have  been 
added  on  an  experimental  basis,  and  if  they  do  well  they 
should  provide  some  exciting  variety. 


CITY     OF     REWPORT    REWS 
DIASCUNO      CREEK      RESERVOIR 
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HOT  SPOTS 


old  fishing  hole,  but  the  new  one 
the  angler's  fancy. 


Information  Officer 


Since  the  lake  is  part  of  the  Charlottesville  water  supply, 
it  won't  be  fertilized  to  avoid  introducing  impurities.  Other- 
wise, it  will  be  quite  similar  to  the  small  fishing  lakes 
throughout  the  state  built  and  managed  by  the  Game  Com- 
mission. The  lake  will  be  opened  July  2.  It  is  located  near 
Crozet  and  is  reached  via  Route  680,  off  U.  S.  250. 

J.  W.  Flannagan  Reservoir  near  Virginia's  western  border 
in  Dickenson  County  is  a  1100-acre  Corps  of  Engineers 
Flood  Control  Reservoir  on  the  Pound  River.  Largemouth 
and  smallmouth  bass  were  stocked  by  the  Game  Commission 

The  sprawling  waters  of  1,700  acre  Diascund  Creek  Reservoir  kept 
Richmond  area  anglers  on  pins  and  needles  awaiting  its  opening  June 
15th  of  this  year.  Similar  to  popular  Chickahominy  Lake,  but  without 
the  weed  problem,  Diascund  is  sure  to  become  one  of  the  state's  favorite 
fishing   spots. 
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Located  southeast  of  Orange,  Virginia,  the  Commission's  124  acre  Orange 

County   Lake   will    provide   some   topnotch    lake  fishing   to   an   area   where 

there  was  previously  little  opportunity  for  this  type  of  angling. 

to  supplement  bluegill  and  crappie  which  were  already  pres- 
ent in  the  watershed.  Walleye  were  also  introduced  and 
appear  to  be  growing  well  in  the  new  lake.  White  bass  have 
been  successfully  introduced,  making  this  lake  the  third 
in  the  state  where  this  species  has  been  established  by 
stocking.  Threadfin  shad  have  been  added  to  provide  forage 
for  the  growing  game  fish. 

The  new  lake  is  expected  to  offer  fishing  similar  to  that 
found   in   Claytor   Lake.    It   is   a   rather   narrow    and   deep 

(Continued    on    page    20) 


WARDENS  WORK  NEW  BEATS 


By  OZZIE  WORLEY 
Roanoke 
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Warden   Billy  Shields  points  the  way  for  a  visitor  to  Hardy   Ford   Bridge 

on    upper   end    of   Smith   Mountain    Lake.    Patrol    of   such    large    bodies   of 

newly    created    inland    waters   has    added    a    new    dimension    to    wardens' 

activities     and     responsibilities     in     recent     years. 


TWO  or  three  years  ago.  game  wardens  in  many  south- 
west Virginia  counties  covered  "'beats'*  that  encom- 
passed streams,  woods  and  fields.  Working  a  lake — 
a  big  one — was  as  foreign  to  them  as  playing  the  role  of  a 
fisherman  would  be  to  007.  But  all  of  that  changed  for  the 
wardens  with  the  coming  of  the  giant  Smith  Mountain  Lake, 
which  has  a  shoreline  extending  along  Bedford.  Franklin. 
Campbell  and  Pittsylvania  Counties,  and  which  is  within 
a  few  minutes'  drive  of  other  adjacent  counties. 

The  lake,  with  a  500-mile  shoreline,  is  in  fact  such  a 
challenge  for  law  enforcement  that  not  only  do  wardens 
from  the  immediate  counties  patrol  it.  but  those  from 
neighboring  counties,  as  well.  This  meant  that  the  wardens 
had  to  change  their  duty  schedules.  Take  William  W.  (Billy) 
Shields  of  Bedford  County  as  an  example. 

His  work  changed  sharply  on  the  day  that  a  16-foot 
"state"  boat  was  delivered  to  him  last  year  by  his  superiors. 
He  was  to  use  it  as  part  of  the  game  commission's  stepped- 
up  patrolling  of  Smith  Mountain  Lake. 

"When  I  got  that  boat."  Shields  is  frank  to  admit,  "I'd 
had  only  about  four  hours'  experience  with  one — and  it  was 
only  a  small  fishing  boat." 

He  has  the  hang  of  the  boat  now.  He  had  to  catch  on, 
because  during  the  summer  months  he  must  spend  from 
two  to  three  days  a  week  on  Smith  Mountain.  His  routine 
has  therefore  been   revamped. 

"There's  more  paper  work,  for  one  thing,"  he  says.  Ac- 
counting for  much  of  this  is  answering  letters  he  receives 
from  people  who  have  heard  about  the  lake  and  want  to 
visit  it.  Mail  has  come  from  as  far  away  as  Indiana  and 
Ohio.  Many  of  the  people  inquire  about  camping  facilities. 
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Above:  Motorboats  have  to  have  registration 
numbers,  and  wardens  have  to  check  to  see  that 
they  do.  Upper  right:  Shields  inspects  boats  for 
rent  at  an  establishment  near  Hale's  Ford 
Bridge.  Lower  right:  Out-of-state  anglers  drive 
camper  to  Smith  Mountain  Lake  on  a  rainy 
day.  Fishing  and  boating  on  the  lake  are  in- 
creasing    by     leaps     and     bounds. 


Some  want  secluded  spots  to  pitch  their  tents.  "I  tell  them," 
Shields  says,  "that  90  percent  of  the  farmers  with  land  near 
the  lake  will  let  them  camp  on  it  if  they  act  like  gentlemen." 

When  Shields  worked  the  lake  last  year,  he  found  that 
most  fishing  violations  involved  anglers  who  had  bass  that 
were  undersize.  The  largemouth,  smallmouths  and  stripers 
must  measure  12  inches  to  be  keepers.  There  are  not  so 
many  violations  like  this  now.  Shields  says,  and  the  most 
likely  reason  is  that  more  of  the  bass  have  attained  a  length 
of  12  inches  or  better. 

The  Bedford  warden  recalls  only  one  extremely  un- 
pleasant experience  in  dealing  with  offenders  on  the  lake. 
This  was  last  summer  when  a  man  thought  to  have  an  under- 
size bass  was  checked.  The  man  insisted.  Shields  says,  that 
he  had  measured  the  fish  against  a  section  of  his  rod,  where 
12  inches  were  marked  off.  When  this  did  not  prove  out,  the 
man  sheepishly  said  that  he  must've  picked  up  his  daughter's 
rod  that  morning  by  mistake.  The  man  was  issued  a  ticket. 

Shields  has  had  to  learn  more  about  boats  and  boating 
regulations.  The  biggest  trouble  he  has  found  with  boaters, 
he  says,  is  that  many  of  them  do  not  carry  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  life  preservers.  Also,  he  has  found  that  an  extra- 
ordinarily large  number  fail  to  have  their  boat  registration 
cards  with  them. 

With  his  additional  responsibilities,  how  does  Shields 
keep  tabs  on  the  trout  fishermen  and  other  non-lake  sports- 
men who  come  to  his  county? 

For  awhile,  he  was  in  luck.  Don  Beamer,  another  warden. 
was  assigned  to  Bedford  County  and  spent  much  of  his  time 
on  the  lake.  However,  Beamer's  tenure  ended  in  this  county 
on  May  1,  when  he  was  transferred  to  Rockbridge  County. 
This  meant  more  lake  duty  for  Shields. 


Shields  predicts  that  more  and  more  out-of-state  fishermen 
and  campers  and  boaters  will  come  to  the  lake  before  this 
year  is  out.  Early  in  the  spring  there  was  evidence  to  bear 
him  out  on  this.  At  one  single  licensing  agency,  DeLong's 
Service  Station  at  Hale's  Ford  Bridge,  more  than  100  non- 
Virginians  bought  fishing  licenses  in  a  short  period.  West 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina  residents  were  the  leading 
purchasers. 

Shields  is  concerned  over  another  facet  of  the  lake — keep- 
ing it  tidy.  Visitors  who  bring  food  and  drink  to  the 
reservoir  in  paper  bags  or  other  containers  should  remove 
the  left-overs  in  the  same  containers,  he  recommends. 

"I  am  confident  that  if  they  leave  trash — beer  cans,  food 
tins  and  the  like — behind,  the  landowners  will  soon  stop 
being  so  generous  in  permitting  use  of  their  land."  he  says. 

Shields  is  not  the  only  warden  who  has  had  to  readjust 
with  the  advent  of  the  lake.  His  co-workers,  like  Harry 
Kingery  in  Roanoke  County  and  John  Eakin  in  Craig  Coun- 
ty, are  in  the  pool  that  is  on  call  for  patrol  duty. 

For  wardens  in  mountainous  counties  such  as  Eakin  in 
Craig,  the  big  water  assignment  was  an  even  greater  change 
that  it  was  for  Shields.  Eakin  was  accustomed  to  tramping 
down  mountain  streams  to  keep  a  finger  on  trout  fisher- 
men, or  climbing  ridges  to  check  coon  hunters.  But  there 
was  nary  a  big  lake  in  his  county! 

As  for  warden  Shields,  both  he  and  his  wife,  who  is  in 
the  insurance  business  in  the  town  of  Bedford,  like  to  fish. 
"But  would  you  believe  it,"  he  says,  "since  the  coming  of 
the  lake,  with  all  of  those  fish,  we  just  don't  have  much  time 
to  fish,  ourselves." 

Truth  of  the  matter  is,  he  confided,  he'd  prefer  to  fish 
in  a  small  farm  pond,  anyway. 
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Eighteenth  in  the  series  of  articles  on  some  of  the 
favorite  angling  hot  spots  in  Virginia. 


RAPIDAN 


RUNTS 


By  DAVID  MYERS 

Lignum 


WHEN  someone  mentions  Virginia  smallmouth  bass 
waters,  most  fishermen  immediately  think  of  such 
rivers  as  the  Shenandoah  and  the  James.  Undoubted- 
ly these  are  great  streams,  with  large  fish,  but  they  are  also 
hard-fished  waters.  What  many  people  fail  to  realize  is  that 
some  smaller  streams  such  as  the  upper  Rappahannock  and 
the  Rapidan  River  contain  many  smallmouths.  although  they 
do  run  smaller  than  those  found  in  the  big  waters  of  the 
state. 

The  headwaters  of  the  Rapidan  begin  in  the  Blue  Ridge 
Mountains,  where  it  is  a  crack  trout  stream  which  has  been 
set  aside  as  a  fish-for-fun  stream  since  1961.  The  Rapidan 
is  a  shallow,  narrow  river,  being  in  most  places  less  than 
one  hundred  yards  wide  and  having  an  average  depth  of 
about  five  feet.  Although  four-  and  five-pound  bass  are 
taken  from  the  Rapidan,  the  average  size  is  from  ten  to 
fifteen  inches  long  and  one-half  to  one  pound  in  weight. 
This  is  not  large,  but  on  light  tackle  they  put  up  plenty 
of  fight. 

The  best  tackle  to  use  in  the  Rapidan  is  a  light  spinning 
rod  matched  with  a  small  open-face  spinning  reel  and  four- 
or  six-pound  test  monofilament  line.  Lures  should  weigh 
between  l/g  and  y4  ounce,  spinners  and  floating  diving 
plugs,  such  as  the  Rapala,  Lucky  13,  and  Bass  Oreno,  be- 
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Commission   photo   by    Kesteloo 

Although  larger  fish  are  taken,  the  average  Rapidan  bass  runs   10  to    15 
inches,   weighs  one   half  to   one   pound. 


ing  the  most  popular.  My  favorite  lure  is  a  small  red 
plastic  worm  designed  for  use  with  a  fly  rod.  I  usually  put 
one  or  two  small  split  shot  ahead  of  the  lure  to  add  cast- 
ing weight.  With  this  lure  I  often  land  my  limit  of  twelve- 
inch  bass  in  less  than  an  hour.  Sunfish  and  pickerel  will 
also  strike  this  lure.  The  best  time  to  fish  the  Rapidan  is 
from  mid-May  until  early  November.  During  these  months 
the  water  is  warm  enough  to  wade  without  discomfort, 
and  the  fish  are  striking  best. 

In  midsummer  the  angler  should  be  on  the  water  before 
dawn  to  take  advantage  of  the  best  fishing  hours.  After 
the  sun  hits  the  water  the  fishing  slows  down,  and  it  be- 
comes difficult  to  get  strikes.  The  biggest  fish  of  the  day  are 
generally  caught  early. 

Any  angler  who  likes  to  fish  new  water  without  a  crowd 
should  try  the  Rapidan.  Its  small  smallmouths  furnish  great 
sport  to  anyone  willing  to  try  them. 
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GOBBLER  KILL  CLIMBS.  Tag  returns  show  that  640  gobblers  were  bagged  during  the  spring  season 
which  ended  May  6.  This  represents  a  substantial  increase  over  the  485  bagged  during 
the  1965  spring  season. 

Wythe  County  led  the  state  in  kill,  with  38,  after  ranking  number  two  in  spring  kill  last 
year  with  a  total  of  27.  Bath  County  also  recorded  a  big  increase  jumping  from 
20  last  year  to  36  in  1966.  Dinwiddie  County,  last  year's  leading  spring  gobbler 
county,  totaled  32.  Prince  William  County  jumped  from  16  last  year  to  29  this  year. 

Most  open  counties  between  Richmond  and  Lynchburg  recorded  increases  in  kill  as  did  those 
around  Roanoke  and  down  into  southwest  Virginia.  Scattered  increases  outnumbered 
decreases  over  the  rest  of  the  state. 

NORTHERN  PIKE  STOCKED  IN  GASTON  RESERVOIR.  Approximately  400,000  northern  pike  fry  obtained 
from  Nebraska  were  placed  in  a  holding  pond  on  the  Game  Commission's  Elm  Hill 
Wildlife  Management  Area  and  subsequently  stocked  in  Gaston  Reservoir.  The  fry 
were  held  in  the  pond  until  late  in  June  when  they  reached  4  inches  in  length  ;  then 
they  were  released  in  the  lake. 

The  rearing  pond  serves  primarily  as  a  waterfowl  management  pond,  and  its  use  for  rearing 
northern  pike  is  a  means  of  making  it  do  double  duty  during  the  off  season.  Since 
the  pond  drains  into  Gaston  Reservoir,  the  pike  fingerlings  were  released  into 
the  lake  by  merely  opening  the  drain  valve. 

In  1963  the  Commission  stocked  about  40,000  tiny  northern  pike  fry  directly  into  the  reser- 
voir. Since  none  of  these  fish  have  been  recovered  it  is  assumed  that  fish  this 
small  have  little  chance  of  competing  with  fish  already  in  the  lake.  The  larger 
two-inch  fish  should  have  a  much  better  chance  for  survival.  If  the  operation 
works  successfully  and  requires  no  more  effort  than  contemplated,  the  Commission 
may  stock  northerns  in  the  reservoir  annually  in  this  manner. 

SPORTSMEN  SURVEY  UNDERWAY.  Some  7,000  Virginia  sportsmen  have  received  in  the  mail  a  survey 
form  from  the  Commission  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  designed  to  measure  their 
license  buying  habits,  hunting  and  fishing  preferences  and  success,  according  to 
Research  Biologist  Jack  Gwynn.  The  seven-page  questionnaire  contains  specific 
questions  on  types  of  licenses  purchased,  plus  hunting  activity  and  success,  most 
of  which  can  be  answered  by  yes,  no,  or  numerical  answers.  The  names  of  sportsmen 
to  which  this  inquiry  was  addressed  were  taken  at  random  from  the  Commission's 
license  sale  records. 

"It  is  important,"  said  Gwynn,  "that  unsuccessful  hunters  as  well  as  those  that  were  suc- 
cessful return  the  forms  lest  the  results  be  inaccurate."  The  questionnaires  are 
designed  so  the  results  can  be  tabulated  by  data  processing  machinery.  All 
information  will  be  kept  confidential,  and  names  will  not  even  be  used  in 
tabulating  the  data. 

Some  of  the  presently  unknown  factors  the  survey  should  bring  to  light  are  hunting  interest 
in  small  game  species,  the  extent  of  the  small  game  kill,  relative  small  game 
hunting  pressure  by  county,  and  degree  to  which  hunters  specialize  in  certain 
types  of  hunting. 

Questions  on  license  purchases  should  reveal  the  percentage  of  sportsmen  that  buy  both 

hunting  and  fishing  licenses,  the  percentage  who  buy  county  and  city  combination 
licenses  specifically  for  hunting  or  specifically  for  fishing,  age  groups  who 
buy  the  various  type  of  licenses,  and  the  extent  to  which  these  licensed  sportsmen 
use  their  licenses  to  hunt  and  fish. 
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OPERATION 
STRIPED  BASS 

Photographs  by  Leon  Kesteloo 

FISHERMEN  and  fishery  biologists  meet  often  along  the  reaches  of  the 
Staunton  (Roanoke)  River  between  Kerr  Reservoir  and  Leesville  dam. 
Both  are  drawn  by  the  lure  of  the  annual  spawning  run  of  the  big  land- 
locked striped  bass. 

The  main  interest  of  the  fishermen  in  the  striper  run  is  simple  and  direct.  Each 
hopes  to  do  battle  with  a  twenty  pounder  at  the  end  of  his  line. 

The  interest  of  the  biologists  is  slightly  more  complex,  but  ultimately  it 
should  lead  to  the  same  end — more  big  landlocked  stripers  on  more  fishing  lines. 
For  several  years  they  have  studied  the  habits  of  the  Kerr  migratory  bass  popu- 
lation, marked  its  progress,  and  laid  plans  for  introducing  this  landlocked  race 
into  other  suitable  impoundments.  Now  they  are  at  the  point  of  experimenting 
with  hatchery  rearing  station  techniques  that  will  yield  fry  and  fingerlings  for 
large  scale  stocking  efforts.  An  experimental  hatchery  has  been  set  up  at 
Brookneal. 

The  first  step  for  the  biologist  is  the  same  as  that  for  the  fisherman — catch- 
ing fish.  But  the  biologist  does  not  want  just  any  old  adult  striper.  He  has  to 
find  males  and  females  that  are  in  just  the  right  condition,  or  in  other  words, 
fish  that  are  just  "ripe"  enough  so  that  he  can  induce  artificial  spawning  when 
he  wants  to.  The  biologist  knows  that  "ripening"  of  the  fish  is  controlled  by 
water  temperature,  so  he  checks  his  thermometer  carefully  before  he  decides 
it's  time  to  go  fishing.  But  he  still  has  to  be  selective,  so  he  uses  rather  strange 
fishing  gear  which  allows  him  to  handle  and  release  as  many  stripers  as  he 
needs  to  before  he  finds  the  one  he  wants. 

This  year  about  1.75  million  fry  were  produced  at  the  Brookneal  hatchery. 
Half  a  million  of  the  fry  were  shipped  to  Nebraska  in  return  for  northern 
pike  fry  obtained  from  that  state's  hatchery,  and  a  quarter  million  ended  up  in 
Pennsylvania  in  return  for  muskellunge  eggs.  The  remaining  million  or  so  tiny 
stripers  were  released  in  Leesville  Reservoir  and  Smith  Mountain  Lake. 

"Next  year."  says  Fish  Division  Chief  Bob  Martin,  "we  will  concentrate  on 
the  problem  of  raising  fry  to  fingerling  size,  which  will  have  a  lot  better  chance 
of  survival  when  released.  When  we  can  do  that  we  will  have  a  good  chance 
of  starting  a  landlocked  striped  bass  population  in  any  suitable  water  in  the 
state." 


Fishermen    and    biologists    have    the    same    objective    in    mind-t 
locked     striped     bass     on     more     lines     and     more     stringers,      i 
landed   by  a   lucky  angler  in  the  vicinity  of  the   Brookneal   hat.i 
same    water    as    the    biologists    who    sought    only    a    few    "ripe 
spawn   for   hatchery  experiment. 


>re    big    land- 
beauty    was 
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1.  Electric  fish  shocking  gear,  suspended  under  water  on 
poles  rigged  out  from  biologists'  fishing  boat,  temporarily 
stun  fish,  permitting  them  to  be  captured  and  examined. 
Those  not  "ripe"  enough  for  use  at  hatchery  are  released 

none   the   worse  for  the  experience. 

2.  The  striper  floating  to  the  surface  in  the  photograph  to 
the  left,  is  picked  up  for  closer  examination.  This  turned 
out  to  be  a  "ripe"  female,  and  she  was  soon  on  her  way 

to   the    hatchery. 

3.  Stripers  selected  to  participate  in  the  hatchery  experi- 
ment are  ferried  ashore  by  a  second  boat,  while  the  boat 
rigged    with    electrical    shocking    gear    remains    on    station 

in  the   stream. 

4.  A  short  haul  by  truck  brings  the  "ripe"  males  and  females 

to   hatchery  holding   tanks. 

5.  Three  large  stripers,  heavy  with  roe,   lie  in  a  holding  tank. 

6.  A  hormone  inoculation  speeds  up  the  "ripening"  process 
and  induces  the  fish  to  release  her  eggs  at  the  appointed 
time.  After  this  operation  timing  is  a  critical  factor  as 
the  eggs  must  be  taken  and  fertilized  at  exactly  the  right 

time   if  a   successful    hatch    is  to   be   obtained. 

7-8.  Females  are  stripped  and  eggs  fertilized.  One  ten-pound 
female  may  produce  1,000,000  eggs.  Survival  rate  under 
natural  conditions  is  low.  Hatchery  techniques  are  de- 
signed to  achieve  a  very  high  rate  of  fertility  and  sur- 
vival, and  make  possible  large-scale  stocking  programs 
based  on   relatively  few  brood  fish. 

9.  Fertilized  striper  eggs,  much  enlarged.  Conditions  re- 
quired for  survival  at  this  stage  were  found  to  be 
difficult  to  maintain  in  the  hatchery.  Constant,  gentle 
agitation  is  needed,  and  water  quality  is  a  critical  factor. 
River  water   worked    better   than   city  water. 

10.  Success.   Newly  hatched   striper  fry,    here   much    enlarged, 
are  still  dependent  upon  the  attached  yolk  sacks  for  sus- 
tenance.  Normal    mouth    parts  do   not   develop   for   about 
four   days. 


Quantico  Marines  Cherish  Abundant  Resources 


By  PFC.  T.  H.  TOMALA,  USMC 

Information  Services  Office 
Marine  Corps  Schools.  Quantico 


COMMON  sense  tells  us  not  to  waste  what  we  cherish. 
Here  at  Marine  Corps  Schools  (MCS),  and  at  most 
other  military  reservations  of  this  type,  conservation 
of  natural  resources  has  become  more  and  more  important 
over  the  years.  Not  until  the  past  few  years,  however,  has  it 
become  a  well  organized  program  and  an  integral  part  of 
the  base  operation. 

The  conservation  program  at  Quantico  must  be  viewed 
against  the  background  of  the  special  set  of  circumstances 
under  which  this  type  of  military  organization  must  operate. 
The  aims  of  conservation  are  usually  the  same  everywhere, 
and  operate  under  the  same  basic  principles.  However,  cir- 
cumstances unique  to  the  particular  area  generally  dictate 
the  methods  and  specifics  of  each  program. 

The  primary  mission  of  military  training  must  take  pre- 
cedence at  Marine  Corps  Schools.  The  62,000  acres  com- 
prising the  schools'  reservation  is  almost  completely  wooded 
and  foliage  covered,  with  an  abundance  of  wildlife.  All 
efforts  directed  toward  management  and  recreational  use 
of  the  reservation's  natural  resources  must  conform  to  the 
requirements  imposed  by  the  Schools'  training  mission. 

Lieutenant  Ceneral  F.  L.  Wiseman.  Commandant  of  the 
Marine  Corps  Schools  for  the  past  three  years,*  spelled  out 
very  clearly  the  Schools'  policy  on  conservation.  It  is  the 
Commandant's  intent — through  a  conservation  program — to 
"restore,  improve  and  preserve  the  natural  resources  of  the 
lands  and  waters  with  continuous,  close  cooperation  and 
coordination  with  state  and  federal  authorities." 

In  keeping  with  this  policy.  Colonel  Wesley  C.  Noren,  as- 
sistant chief  of  staff,  C-4  (Logistics  and  Supply),  maintains 
close  supervision  over  conservation  efforts  and  keeps  the 
Schools'  Commandant  informed.  The  ultimate  goal  for 
Quantico's  conservation  program  calls  for  multiple  use  of 
all  available  land  and  water  resources,  with  regular  harvests 
of  timber,  feed  plots  for  wildlife  located  throughout  the  area, 
and  good  fishing  in  all  waters. 

To  insure  a  maximum  conservation  effort  and  complete 
coordination   of  military   operations   and   activities,   a   MCS 


•Lieutenant   General   James   M.   Masters,   Sr.,    relieved   General   Wieseman 
as   Commandant,    Marine   Corps   Schools,   at    the   end   of  June. 


Conservation  Committee  was  established.  Although  conserva- 
tion efforts  have  been  recorded  here  as  early  as  1948,  the 
organization  of  this  committee  in  1965  marks  the  beginning 
of  the  first  full  scale  conservation    effort. 

The  Conservation  Committee  is  made  up  of  four  permanent 
members,  headed  by  the  Committee  chairman,  Colonel 
Noren.  Members  of  the  Committee  include  Colonel  Donald  H. 
Foss,  Chairman  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Committee;  Mr. 
Richard  M.  Berry.  Marine  Corps  Schools  Forester;  and 
Major  Billie  W.  Windsor,  Range  and  Conservation  Officer. 

Also  of  major  importance  to  the  conservation  program  here 
is  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Committee,  comprised  of  representa- 
tives from  each  major  organization  at  MCS  and  the  Rod  and 
Gun  Club.  The  chairman  of  this  committee  is  also  a  per- 
manent member  of  the  Conservation  Committee  and,  in  that 
capacity,  he  is  able  to  propose  recommendations  offered  by 
his  own  committee. 

An  organized  conservation  program  at  MCS  really  began 
with  the  forming  of  the  Conservation  Committee.  This  had 
to  be  a  group  effort  because  of  its  magnitude.  No  single 
individual  could  have  possibly  initiated  so  much  by  himself. 

It  is  generally  acknowledged  at  Quantico,  however,  that 
in  the  past  few  years  one  individual  has  contributed  in  an 
outstanding  and  dedicated  manner.  He  is  Major  Billie  W. 
Windsor,  who  was  appointed  MCS  Range  and  Conservation 
Officer  three  years  ago.  Since  that  time  he  has  been  a 
major  factor  in  the  conservation  program  as  we  know  it 
today  and  the  progress  it  has  made. 

In  addition  to  being  a  governing  body  for  on-base  per- 
sonnel, the  Conservation  Committee  also  serves  as  a  liaison 
between  reservation  operation,  recreation,  and  civilian  in- 
terests. 

Marine  Corps  Schools  cooperates  fully  with  the  Virginia 
Commission  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  and  the  federal 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  through  a  cooperative  manage- 
ment plan.  Through  the  plan.  MCS  offers  generous  public 
access  to  its  grounds,  as  witnessed  by  the  3,015  civilian 
hunters  who  utilized  the  reservation  in  1965. 

Civilians  who  make  use  of  the  facilities  here  are  expected 
to  comply  with  MCS  registration,  hunting,  and  fishing  reg- 


Approximately    700    surface    acres    of   wafer    and    more    fhan    six    miles    of    stream    are    available    to   fishermen    at    Marine    Corps    Schools.    A    herd    of 
deer    estimated    to    number    1500    shares    the    wooded    reservation    with    numerous   turkeys,    squirrels,    and    grouse,    while    rabbits    and    quail    are    found 

around   clearings   and    along    forest    trails. 


USMC    photo    by    Kloczkowski 
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The  Marine  Corps  Schools 
Deputy  Game  Warden  sets  a 
trap.  In  conjunction  with  the 
Virginia  State  Department  of 
Health,  a  fox  control  program 
has  been  in  progress  on  the 
reservation. 

USMC  photo  by  Coulter 


illations.  These  regulations,  in  full  cooperation  with  the 
state  of  Virginia,  require  valid  hunting  and  fishing  licenses, 
and  registration  of  certain  killed  game  at  an  established 
checking  station. 

All  personnel  using  the  reservation  for  hunting  are  further 
required  to  attend  a  safety  lecture  prior  to  the  hunt  and 
may  hunt  only  within  specified  hours.  Apparently,  safety 
precautions  taken  at  MCS  have  paid  off,  because  there  have 
been  only  two  known  hunting  accidents  on  the  reservation 
during  the  last  20  years. 

Another  part  of  the  conservation  program  at  MCS  is  the 
forestry  activity,  supervised  by  the  MCS  Forester.  Any  suc- 
cessful wildlife  conservation  program  requires  intimate  co- 
ordination with  forestry  activities,  and  through  effective  co- 
ordination at  Marine  Corps  Schools  in  1965,  access  trails 
have  become  roads  lined  with  wildlife  food  strips  and  effec- 
tive fire  breaks. 

The  Marine  Corps  Schools  Rod  and  Gun  Club,  an  organiza- 
tion of  approximately  1200  members,  actively  participates 
in  wildlife  conservation  and  recreation  projects.  This  club 
has  continually  sponsored  and  conducted  hunter  and  water 
safety  programs,  provided  funds,  and  furnished  volunteer 
labor  for  conservation  efforts. 

The  story  would  be  incomplete  without  mention  of  the 
contributions  of  the  Commission  of  Game  and  Inland  Fish- 
eries of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  as  well  as  the 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  These  organizations  have 
contributed  unstintingly  to  the  conservation  effort  here,  and 
are  responsible  for  much  of  the  program  now  in  effect.  This 
cooperation  is  made  possible  by  the  already  mentioned  Co- 
operative Management  Plan,  documented  a  few  years  ago 
to  ensure  greater  future  progress. 

A  consideration  of  natural  resources  at  Marine  Corps 
Schools  indicates  a  promising  future  for  the  conservation 
program.  Approximately  54,000  acres  are  involved  in  the 
fish  and  wildlife  programs  and  are  used  for  hunting,  with 
700  surface  acres  of  water  and  more  than  six  miles 
of  stream  available  for  fishermen. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  reservation  is  the  home  of  1,500 
white-tailed  deer,  400  wild  turkeys,  100  coveys  of  quail,  300 
grouse,  and  a  great  number  of  rabbits  and  squirrels.  A  few 
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dove,  ducks,  and  geese  also  nest  here.  The  registered  num- 
ber of  fish  caught  here  in  1965  is  also  very  impressive  with 
1,814  bass,  16,792  bluegill,  420  pickerel,  142  crappies, 
and  5,453  trout  caught  by  6,693  fishermen  who  used  the 
reservation. 

During  the  past  year  a  number  of  improvements  were 
achieved  including  a  plowing  and  planting  program,  which 
was  divided  into  four  phases  and  affected  approximately 
1,800  acres  of  land.  Old  house  sites  and  almost  3,450 
acres  of  land  were  cleared  by  burning  or  other  removal 
operations. 

In  addition,  700  olive  trees  and  25  Chinese  chestnut  trees 
were  planted  this  year,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  food 
for  wildlife  late  into  the  winter. 

An  additional  quarter  mile  of  trout  stream  and  numerous 
dams  and  spillways  were  constructed,  to  help  meet  the  needs 
of  the  expanding  number  of  fishermen.  A  total  of  6,400  rain- 
bow trout  were  stocked  and  approximately  88  percent  of 
them  were  caught. 

Charcoal  filters — constructed  in  a  reservation  pond — ef- 
fectively prevented  chlorine  from  killing  the  plankton  bloom, 
and  fish  pond  fertilization  was  carried  out  with  consider- 
able success. 

In  the  area  of  forestation.  140  miles  of  firebreaks  were 
recut  and  sown  to  serve  the  multiple  purpose  of  fire  control 
and  wildlife  feed.  In  addition,  the  U.S.  Soil  Conservation 
Service  completed  a  soil  survey  of  the  reservation  as  the 
first  step  in  planning  a  desired  mix  of  hardwoods  and 
pines. 

An  important  part  of  any  conservation  program  is  con- 
servation education.  Such  education  is  carried  out  here  in 
many  ways  by  the  Marine  Corps  Schools  Conservation  Com- 
mittee. Fish  and  Wildlife  Committee,  Rod  and  Gun  Club,  the 
Schools'  newspaper,  post  schools,  and  Schools'  regulations. 

Considerable  emphasis  is  also  given  to  woodsmanship 
programs,  including  hunting,  camping  and  conservation. 
This  is  accomplished  through  a  series  of  lectures  given  to  the 
pupils  attending  post  schools,  members  of  the  Rod  and  Gun 
Club,  and  Boy  and  Girl  Scouts. 

Marine  Corps  Schools'  Conservation  Program  is  con- 
stantly striving  for  improvement,  and  the  establishment  of 
the  Conservation  Committee  in  its  present  form  is  a  major 
step  in  the  conservation  effort. 

The  program  presently  employed  here  is  effective  only 
because  of  such  hard  working  individuals  as  Major  Windsor 
and  the  men  who  work  with  him.  Without  the  leadership  of 
this  type  of  person,  conservation  becomes  only  an  individual 
effort  and  cannot  be  truly  effective. 

Boy  Scouts  make  good  use  of  the   Marine  Corps  Schools'   camping   and 
fishing    facilities,    and    while    enjoying    these    activities    they    learn    con- 
servation   principles    which    they    will    someday    put    into    use    as    major 
contributors   to   future   conservation   efforts. 

USMC  photo 


A  "GOLDEN  PASSPORT"  to  the  nation's  top  outdoor  recreation  areas  represents  the  greatest  bargain  yet  for  campers, 
hikers,  boaters,  fishermen  and  other  outdoor  enthusiasts. 

This  wallet-size  card  will  admit  you  and  all  those  accompanying  you  in  a  private  vehicle  into  approximately  7.000 
federal  recreation  areas;  and  for  as  many  times  as  you  want  during  a  one-year  period.  Since  many  of  these  federal  areas 
charge  entrance  fees,  the  $7  Golden  Passport  can  more  than  pay  for  itself  on  one  vacation  trip. 

The  Federal  Recreation  Area  Entrance  Permit,  however,  is  much  more  than  just  a  bargain  for  the  outdoor-minded  pub- 
lic. It  is  also  an  investment  in  the  outdoor  recreation  future  of  the  United  States  because  the  money  from  its  sale  goes  into  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund. 


Here's   Your 
GOLDEN  PASSPORT 


America's  growing  need  for  outdoor  recreation  areas  was 
recognized  by  Congress  with  the  passage  of  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Act  of  1965.  This  law  authorizes  en- 
trance and  user  fees  at  federal  recreation  areas  and  dedi- 
cates the  money  from  those  fees,  plus  the  revenue  from  the 
sale  of  surplus  federal  real  estate  and  the  federal  tax  on  fuel 
used  in  pleasure  boats,  to  the  purchase  and  development  of 
public  recreation  lands  and  waters. 

As  a  result  of  1965  experience,  the  1966  Federal  Rec- 
reation Permit  System  has  been  simplified  and  streamlined. 

Federal  agencies  have  designated  areas  where  there  has 
been  a  significant  federal  expenditure  for  recreation  and,  con- 
sequently, where  an  entrance  fee  will  be  charged.  These  in- 
clude areas  administered  by  the  Forest  Service,  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  the  TVA,  the  National  Park  Service,  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management,  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife,  and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  The  principal 
change  from  last  year  is  the  addition  of  some  3,000+  Corps 
of  Engineers,  Bureau  of  Land  Management  and  Bureau  of 
Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  areas  to  the  list.  Also,  the  rec- 
reation season  has  been  lengthened  at  areas  where  a  fee 
will  be  required. 

A  wallet-sized  $7  "Golden  Passport"  has  replaced  last 
year's  bumper  sticker.  It  is  to  be  signed  by  the  purchaser 
and  is  valid  for  entrance  to  all  designated  federal  recreation 
areas.  It  entitles  him  and  all  persons  accompanying  him  in 
a  private  non-commercial  vehicle  to  enter  all  designated 
areas.  In  addition  to  carload  entry  at  areas  reached  by 
vehicle,  and  differing  from  last  year,  the  "Golden  Passport" 
entitles  the  purchaser  only  to  enter  all  federal  recreation 
areas  that  charge  entrance  fees  regardless  of  his  mode  of 
transportation,  including  walk-in  entry  to  designated  areas, 
such  as  the  Custis-Lee  Mansion. 

There  are  four  other  entrance  permits  available  in  1966. 
Persons  who  plan  to  visit  only  one  forest,  park,  or  reservoir 
over  a  short  period  of  time  may  purchase  a  blue  permit 
good  for  30  consecutive  days  for  a  single  installation.  Like 
the  "Golden  Passport,"  it  is  valid  for  the  individual  or  a 
carload.  The  cost  varies  from  $3  to  $6,  depending  on  the 
area.  For  half  the  price  there  is  a  30-day,  blue-slash  permit 
that  covers  only  an  individual,  traveling  alone  or  by  com- 
mon carrier.  Finally,  there  is  a  green  one-day  permit,  valid 
for  the  day  issued  and  the  following  morning,  and  good  for 
an  individual  or  a  carload  anywhere  on  the  date  stamped. 


The  cost  is  $1.  There  is  also  a  green/slash  permit  costing 
50^  and  covering  only  an  individual  for  the  day  marked.  The 
30-day  and  one-day  permits  differ  from  the  1965  seasonal 
and  daily  fees  in  several  ways.  Last  year's  single  area  per- 
mit covered  only  one  individual,  was  good  for  the  calendar 
year,  and  cost  two  to  five  times  the  daily  fee.  This  year's 
permit  covers  an  individual  or  a  carload,  is  good  for  up  to 
30  days,  and  costs  $3  to  $6,  depending  on  the  area.  This 
year  the  one-day  permit  also  covers  an  individual  or  a  car- 
load, rather  than  just  an  individual,  and  it  is  good  at  any 
designated  federal  area  on  that  day  and  the  following 
morning,  rather  than  just  at  one  area. 

When  using  the  1966  permit  to  cover  a  carload,  the  pur- 
chaser should  clip  it  to  his  sun  visor  or  place  it  on  top  of 
the  left,  front  dashboard.  When  the  purchaser  and  party 
are  using  a  designated  area  and  will  be  remote  from  their 
car,  it  is  suggested  the  permit  be  displayed  as  noted  above 
in  the  locked  car  to  aid  rangers  checking.  At  other  times 
the  permit  may  be  carried  in  the  wallet. 

The  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  will  provide  a 
major  boost  for  the  nation's  outdoor  recreation  resources. 
Forty  percent  of  the  Fund  will  be  used  to  create  additional 
federal  recreation  areas  such  as  national  parks,  recreational 
facilities  at  federal  reservoirs,  and  others.  Sixty  percent  of 
the  Fund  will  go  to  states,  counties,  and  municipalities  in 
the  form  of  recreation  grants  to  be  matched  50-50  from 
local  revenues. 

The  "Golden  Passport"  is  available  at  all  federal  areas 
where  entrance  fees  are  charged.  It  may  also  be  purchased 
at  all  offices  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  Forest  Service, 
the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service, 
the  TVA,  various  agencies  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, offices  of  the  American  Automobile  Association,  cer- 
tain national  conservation  organizations,  and  by  mail  from 
the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Individuals  purchasing  a  $7  Golden  Passport  by  mail 
from  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation,  Box  7763,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  20044,  will  receive  a  Golden  Eagle  Family  Award 
Certificate  suitable  for  framing  and  a  handsome  Golden 
Eagle  lapel  insignia. 
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VIRGINIA  WILDLIFE 


USE  YOUR  PASSPORT  AS  OFTEN  AS  YOU  LIKE  IN  LIEU  OF  PAYING 
ENTRANCE  FEES  AT  THESE  FEDERAL  RECREATION  AREAS  IN  VIRGINIA 


Agency 


Designated  Area 


Forest  Service 

George  Washington  National  Forest 

Blowing  Springs 

Brandy  Wine  Lake 

Camp  Roosevelt 

Elizabeth  Furnace 

Hawk   Run 

Hone  Quarry 

Little  Fort 

Longdale 

North  River 

Wolf  Gap 
Jefferson  National  Forest 

Raccoon 

Scott-Wise 

White  Rocks 
National  Park  Service 
Appomattox  Court  House  National  Historical  Park 

McLean  House 
Blue  Ridge  Parkway 

Otter  Creek  Campground 

Peaks  of  Otter  Campground 

Rocky  Knob  Campground 

Doughton  Park  Campground 

Price  Park  Campground 

Linville  Falls  Campground 

Crabtree  Meadows  Campground 

Balsam  Mt.  Campground 
Colonial  National  Historical  Park 

Jamestown  Island 

Moore  House  and  Yorktown 
Visitor  Center   (combined) 
Cumberland  Gap  National  Historical  Park  Wilderness 

Campground 
Custis  Lee  Mansion  National  Memorial 
Fredericksburg  and  Spotsylvania  National  Military  Park 

Fredericksburg  and  Chancellorsville 
Visitor  Centers 
George  Washington  Birthplace  National  Memorial 
Manassas  National  Battlefield  Park 

Museum 
Prince  William  Forest  Park 

Oak  Ridge  Campground 

Turkey  Run  Ridge  Campground 
Shenandoah  National  Park 
Corps  of  Engineers 

John  H.  Kerr  Reservoir 

Philpott  Reservoir 

John  W.  Flannagan  Reservoir 
Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife 

Back  Bay  National  Wildife  Refuge 

Chincoteague  National  Wildlife  Refuge 

Harrison  Lake  National  Fish  Hatchery 

Paint  Bank  National  Fish  Hatchery 

Wytheville   (old)    National  Fish  Hatchery 

Wytheville   (new)   National  Fish  Hatchery 


Period  of 
Fee  Collection 


5/28-9/5 
5/28-9/5 
5/28-9/5 
5/28-9/5 
5/28-9/5 
5/28-9/5 
5/28-9/5 
5/28-9/5 
5/28-9/5 
5/28-9/5 

5/28-9/5 
5/28-9/5 

5/28-9/5 


4/1-9/30 

6/10-9/5 
6/10-9/5 
6/10-9/5 
6/10-9/5 
6/10-9/5 
6/10-9/5 
6/10-9/5 
6/10-9/5 

Year  Long 

4/1-10/1 

5/30-9/5 
Year  Long 


4/1-9/30 
6/1-9/15 

Year  Long 

3/1-11/30 
3/1-11/30 
4/1-10/31 

5/30-9/5 
5/30-9/5 
5/30-9/5 

5/28-9/5 
5/28-9/5 
5/28-9/5 
5/28-9/5 
5/28-9/5 
5/28-9/5 


Cost  of  30  Day  Permit 

(Where  Valid) 

Single 

Carload         Person 

Not  Valid 

Not  Valid 

Not  Valid 

Not  Valid 

Not  Valid 

Not  Valid 

Not  Valid 

Not  Valid 

Not  Valid 

Not  Valid 

Not  Valid 

Not  Valid 

Not  Valid 

Not  Valid 

$3.00                $1.50 

$3.00                $1.50 

$3.00                $1.50 

$3.00                $1.50 

$3.00                $1.50 

$3.00                $1.50 

$3.00                $1.50 

$3.00                $1.50 

$3.00                $1.50 

Not  Valid 

$3.00                $1.50 

Not  Valid 

Not  Valid 

$3.00                $1.50 

Not  Valid 

$3.00                 $1.50 

$3.00                $1.50 

$3.00                $1.50 

$3.00                $1.50 

$3.00                $1.50 

$3.00                $1.50 

Not  Valid 

Not  Valid 

Not  Valid 

Not  Valid 

Not  Valid 

Not  Valid 
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Fishing    Hot  Spots  (Continued   from   page  9) 

lake  which  should  harbor  some  lunker  walleyes  and  small- 
mouths  in  its  depths  when  these  have  had  time  to  grow  to 
this  size.  The  lake  will  open  to  angling  July  1,  but  bass  and 
walleyes  will  probably  not  be  very  large  having  had  only 
about  14  months'  growth  in  the  new  waters.  Panfish  species 
and  white  bass  should  have  reached  adult  size  by  opening 
day.  Two  boat  ramps,  a  picnic  area,  and  sanitary  facilities 
have  been  constructed  on  the  lake.  Nearby  Breaks  Interstate 
Park  offers  facilities  for  tent  and  trailer  campers. 

In  the  tidewater  section  1700-acre  Diascund  Reservoir  in 
James  City  County,  a  Newport  News  City  Water  supply, 
should  offer  anglers  in  the  Richmond-Hampton-Newport 
News  area  some  topnotch  angling.  The  lake  is  located  on 
the  north  side  of  Highway  168  almost  directly  opposite 
popular  Chickahominy  Lake.  It  was  stocked  by  the  Commis- 
sion in  the  spring  of  1964,  and  the  fish  have  grown  to 
extremely  nice  size  during  the  interim  period  of  over  two 
years.  Largemouth  bass  were  provided  by  the  Commission 
to  supplement  naturally  occurring  populations  of  pickerel, 
crappie,  bluegill,  channel  cats  and  carp. 

The  lake  should  be  similar  in  most  respects  to  Chicka- 
hominy Lake,  but  since  the  area  flooded  was  above  the  tidal 
zone,  there  will  not  be  as  much  marshy  area.  It  is  anticipated 
that  this  lake  will  not  have  the  severe  weed  problems  that 
have  plagued  anglers  fishing  in  Chickahominy  Lake  dur- 
ing summer  months.  A  smaller  pickerel  population  is  also 
anticipated. 


These  fine  strings  are  typical  of  those  taken  by  Diascund  Creek  anglers 

on  opening  day,  June   15.  Since  the  lake  had  been  stocked  for  over  two 

years   prior  to  the  opening,   the   fish   were   of  extremely   nice   size. 
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A  concessionnaire  is  already  established  on  the  lake  where 
boats  and  fishing  supplies  may  be  obtained.  Private  boats 
may  be  used  on  the  lake  with  payment  of  a  $10  annual 
registration  fee.  The  lake  was  opened  to  the  public  June  15. 

Another  sizeable  addition  to  eastern  Virginia's  fresh- 
water angling  opportunity  will  be  Western  Branch  Lake  in 
Nansemond  County,  a  1700-acre  addition  to  the  Norfolk 
Water  Supply  System.  The  lake  is  located  just  west  of  Suf- 
folk in  the  series  of  lakes  making  up  the  Norfolk  and  Ports- 
mouth water  supply  system  which  virtually  surrounds  this 
city. 

The  lake  has  a  population  of  pickerel,  crappie,  bluegill, 
white  perch,  channel  cats  and  carp,  which  was  supplemented 
by  85,000  bass  from  Game  Commission  hatcheries  in  1964. 
Assuming  that  it  will  be  managed  similar  to  Lake  Burnt 
Mills  and  Lake  Prince  already  in  this  area,  there  will  be 
a  daily  fishing  permit  available  for  50^  per  person  per  day. 
Motors  over  12  horsepower  are  prohibited  on  these  lakes. 
The  lake  will  open  to  angling  July  1. 

With  these  new  additions,  other  large  reservoirs  and 
Commission  lakes  completed,  and  new  waters  opened  to 
Virginia  anglers  through  cooperative  agreements,  during 
the  last  five  years  almost  every  Virginia  fisherman  has  ex- 
perienced increase  in  fishing  opportunity  within  about  50 
miles  or  less  of  his  home.  With  the  demand  for  fishing  and 
other  water  recreation  increasing  at  a  rapid  rate,  this  is  an 
encouraging  sign  that  in  Virginia  we  are  at  least  keeping 
pace. 

One  of  two  boat  ramps  constructed  by  the  U.  S.  Corps  of  Engineers  on 

1,100  acre  J.  W.    Flannagan    Reservoir.   Facilities  also   include  a    picnic 

area   and   comfort  station  on  the   lake  shore. 


' 


This   rocky    island    is  typical    of  the    spectacular   scenery   to    be   enjoyed 

while  fishing  in  J.  W.  Flannagan  Reservoir  near  Virginia's  western  border 

in  Dickenson  County.  The  lake   is  one  of  three  in  Virginia  where  scrappy 

white    bass    have    been    successfully    introduced. 
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Wildlife  Dynamics         (Continued  from  page  5) 

kind  was  made  on  muskrats  by  the  late  Dr.  Paul  Errington. 
This  biologist  found  that  muskrat  production  was  good 
when  adequate  water  and  "territory"  was  available  for 
breeding  animals.  When  drought  or  other  factors  caused 
crowding  of  the  breeders  there  was  fighting,  competition 
for  sites,  strife  of  all  kinds,  and  poor  production. 

A  hard  winter  in  Iowa  in  1936-37  killed  a  large  part  of 
the  quail  on  a  tract  of  thousands  of  acres.  The  spring  popula- 
tion was  reduced  to  one  quail  per  86  acres.  Breeding  con- 
ditions were  favorable,  however,  and  by  fall  the  population 
increased  457  percent. 

Some  animals  require  more  space  than  others;  whereas, 
in  good  habitat,  one  may  expect  256  pheasants  per  square 
mile,  the  same  area  would  support  1.920  cottontail  rabbits. 

Although  failure  to  take  the  surplus  of  small  game  animals 
by  hunting  will  not  affect  the  species,  failure  to  take  the 
surplus  of  the  large  ungulates  such  as  deer,  elk  or  moose  can 
have  serious  consequences.  Not  only  does  an  unharvested 
surplus  die  of  disease  or  starvation,  but  the  animals  destroy 
their  winter  ranges  by  over-browsing  vegetation  and  gradu- 
ally killing  all  tree  reproduction.  Years  may  be  required  be- 


fore the  range  can  recover  sufficiently  to  support  a  healthy 
deer  population.  Not  only  fewer  animals,  but  lower  quality 
results. 

When,  for  some  reason,  there  is  poor  production  of  some 
species,  closing  the  hunting  season  has  little  effect  on  sub- 
sequent recovery.  Two  of  three  northern  Lake  States  closed 
the  ruffed  grouse  season  for  several  seasons  to  allow  the 
population  to  "recover."  The  third  state  left  the  season  open 
in  the  years  of  scarcity.  Grouse  were  difficult  to  bag  and 
many  hunters  did  not  go  out  so  that  hunting  pressure  was  re- 
duced. Enough  brood  stock  was  left  for  the  population  to  re- 
cover just  as  rapidly  in  the  state  with  an  open  season,  as  in 
the  states  where  hunting  had  been  prohibited. 

Isle  Royale  National  Park  in  Lake  Michigan  contained  a 
protected  population  of  moose  which  soon  multiplied  to 
such  an  extent  that  heavy  winter  mortality  occurred  because 
of  an  over-browsed  range.  Twelve  wolves  subsequently  cross- 
ed on  the  ice  to  the  Isle  in  a  very  cold  winter  and  became  the 
progenitors  of  a  small  wolf  population,  12  to  16  of  which 
have  lived  there  successfully  ever  since.  During  the  winter 
they  kill  about  three  moose  a  week.  Biologists  on  Isle  Royale 
have  found  that  this  predation  has  kept  the  moose  popu- 
lation in  balance  with  its  range. 

I  do  not  wish  to  imply  that  the  gun  is  never  the  most 
critical  factor  in  dangerously  reducing  animal  species.  Birds 


such  as  the  whooping  crane  or  California  condor  are  so 
near  extinction  that  they  could  be  wiped  out  overnight  if 
not  given  complete  protection.  Gregarious  species  such  as 
many  kinds  of  waterfowl  could  be  seriously  decimated  if 
shooting  was  not  carefully  regulated. 

Guns  often  are  selective  of  the  healthiest  animals,  whereas 
predators,  such  as  the  wolves  on  Isle  Royale.  were  found 
to  prey  on  the  oldest  or  weakest  moose,  thus  ensuring 
survival  of  the  strongest  individual. 

Animal  Irruptions 

There  are  years  when  a  combination  of  favorable  cir- 
cumstances produces  an  "irruption."  or  tremendous  increase 
in  numbers,  of  certain  animals.  I  have  been  witness  to  the 
lemming  migrations  to  the  sea  in  Norway.  While  ptarmigan 
hunting  on  a  plateau  in  Norway  in  October,  1945.  I  was 
never  out  of  sight  of  lemmings  dead  or  alive.  They  were 
seen  from  the  coast  to  the  highlands  in  unbelievable  num- 
bers. Normally  non-migratory,  the  pressure  of  numbers 
caused  a  mass  movement,  which  was  followed  by  scarcity 
the  following  year.  In  years  of  high  mast  production,  gray 
squirrels  have  been  known  to  exhibit  great  abundance  and 
similar  emigrations.  Large  numbers  have  been  seen  swim- 
ming the  Mississippi  in  the  fall.  In  September,  1960,  a  move- 
ment of  gray  squirrels  took  place  in  Massachusetts. 
On  a  60-mile  stretch  of  the  Massachusetts  Turnpike 
about  200  road  kills  were  counted  during  the  last  week 
in  the  month.  Squirrels  were  moving  south  and  appeared  on 
Cape  Cod  where  they  are  a  scarce  species. 

In  such  years  of  game  irruptions  most  individuals  are 
due  to  die  by  the  following  spring.  Much  potential  recrea- 
tion to  hunters  is  lost  unless  there  is  a  liberalization  of  hunt- 
ing regulations  under  such  circumstances. 

Introductions  of  Animals 

If  animals  are  introduced  to  a  favorable  environment 
where  none  existed  before,  the  build-up  of  populations  is 
little  short  of  phenomenal.  A  classic  example  was  an  intro- 
duction of  24  wild  European  rabbits  in  Australia  in  1859. 
In  six  years  they  increased  to  30.000,  and  10  years  later 
Australia  exported  700  million  rabbit  skins  and  157  mil- 
lion frozen  carcasses.  In  1927,  three  dozen  pheasants  were 
released  on  Pelee  Island  in  Ontario.  Seven  years  later  the 
island  was  yielding  an  annual  harvest  to  hunters  of  10,000 
birds,  or  a  bird  per  acre  and  later  even  more.  [The  starling 
is  an  example  of  the  danger  in  introducing  exotic  species. — 
Editor.] 

Conclusion 

The  response  of  animal  populations  to  natural  mortality 
is  explosive  enough  to  restock  coverts  from  one  year  to  the 
next.  There  is,  however,  no  substitute  for  destroyed  habitat. 
As  the  living  space  of  wild  species  is  chewed  up  by  the  bull- 
dozer, and  wider  highways  span  the  continent  to  provide 
transportation  for  our  burgeoning  human  population,  wild 
species  will  diminish  unless  we  husband  at  least  a  patchwork 
of  wild  land.  Let's  face  it.  We,  the  sportsmen,  the  natural- 
ists, the  conservationists,  can  preserve  the  heritage  of  hunt- 
ing, fishing  and  all  types  of  outdoor  recreation  only  by  not 
squandering  wild  lands.  All  regional  planning  should  pro- 
vide an  environment  where  wild  species  can  thrive.  Give  our 
animals  the  room;  they  have  the  capacity  to  populate  it! 
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By  DR.  J.  J.  MURRAY 
Lexington 


THE  herring  gull  is  said  to  be  the  most  widely  dis- 
tributed gull  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere;  it  is  cer- 
tainly the  one  known  to  most  people.  In  winter  it  is 
found  along  all  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts.  Its  nesting 
territory  is  farther  north,  mainly  along  the  coasts  of  Canada 
and  the  North  Atlantic  states,  but  moving  southward  as  a 
breeding  bird  of  late  years  it  has  begun  to  nest  in  small 
numbers  on  the  Eastern  Shore,  near  Cobb  Island  and  on 
Fisherman  Island.  Many  non-breeding  individuals  are  to 
be  found  in  summer  anywhere  along  our  coast. 

It  is  a  large  bird,  the  largest  of  our  common  gulls.  Of 
our  even  fairly  common  gulls,  only  the  great  black-backed 
is  larger.  The  herring  gull  is  about  24  inches  in  length,  with 
a  wingspread  of  some  55  inches,  there  being  considerable 
variation  in  size  in  individuals.  It  is  not  only  large  but  also 
heavy  in  bodily  appearance.  On  the  ground  it  appears 
clumsier  than  the  smaller  gulls,  but  in  the  air  it  is  a  skillful 
and  a  graceful  bird.  The  clouds  of  these  gulls  that  meet  a 
ship  far  out  of  sight  of  land  are  a  welcome  sight  to  the 
traveler  returning  from  foreign  shores. 

In  the  adult  plumage  the  general  appearance  of  this  bird 
is  white,  with  pale  bluish-gray  wings.  The  larger  feathers 


(the  primaries)  of  the  wing  are  dark  near  the  ends,  with 
white  tips  to  the  first  six.  The  bill  is  yellow,  with  a  red 
band.  It  takes  several  years,  probably  four,  for  this  gull 
to  acquire  its  final  plumage.  The  brownish  plumage  of  the 
first  year  is  entirely  different.  The  bird  can  then  be  told 
from  the  other  common  gulls  by  its  heavy  appearance. 

We  see  little  of  this  bird  in  Virginia  as  a  nester.  Usually 
three  eggs,  nearly  three  inches  long,  are  laid.  They  vary 
greatly  in  basic  color  and  in  the  size  and  color  of  the  mark- 
ings on  them,  running  the  gamut  of  light  blues,  pinks,  grays, 
and  greens,  as  well  as  cinnamon  or  brown,  with  spots  of 
darker  colors.  One  of  these  birds  in  brown  plumage,  found 
at  Sandbridge  in  Princess  Anne  by  W.  A.  Cooper  and  Paul 
Sykes,  had  been  banded  in  Quebec  a  year  before. 

The  habits  of  the  herring  gull  in  its  relation  to  human 
interests  are  of  mixed  value.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  heavy 
predator  on  the  eggs  and  young  of  our  birds  that  nest  on 
the  beach  and  in  the  marsh,  but  at  the  same  time  is  a  use- 
ful scavenger.  On  the  whole,  where  not  allowed  to  become 
too  abundant,  it  is  a  useful  bird.  It  eats  practically  any- 
thing that  it  can  find  or  kill:  fish,  shellfish,  sewage,  fish- 
waste  from  nets  or  canneries,  vegetable  matter — anything, 
in  fact,  that  even  approaches  the  edible. 
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Fishing  Records  Fall 


size  under  wild  conditions  in  a  Virginia 
stream.  He  donated  the  trophy  to  the 
Commission  for  mounting   and  display. 

Big   Game   Hunter,    Fisherman 


_-- 


V.   C.   Bandy  and   the   state   record   7   pound   V/i 
ounce    brown    trout. 


The  first  half  of  1966  has  been  a  rough 
one  for  big  fish  records  in  the  Virginia 
Wildlife  Trophy  Fish  Citation  program 
as  four  high  marks  were  toppled  by 
larger  entries.  The  largemouth  record, 
broken  three  times  during  1966,  was  up- 
ped  to  a  point  that  will  be  hard  to 
heat  by  a  12  pound  2Yi  ounce  bigmouth 
taken  by  Robert  W.  Plude,  Jr..  from 
Langley  Air  Force  Base,  while  fishing 
in  Rig  Rethel  Reservoir.  He  caught  the 
big  scrapper  on  a  spinning  outfit. 

A  21  pound  15  ounce  Gaston  Lake 
striper  caught  by  James  A.  Weaver  of 
South  Hill  unseated  the  19  pound  5 
ounce  record  holder.  Last  year's  record 
holder.  Tommy  Hunziker  of  Roanoke, 
beat  his  own  record  mark  this  year,  but 
it  wasn't  good  enough  to  stay  on  top. 

V.  C.  Randy  of  Canebrake,  West  Vir- 
ginia, gave  trout  anglers  a  hard  mark  to 
shoot  at  with  the  7  pound  4^2  ounce 
brown  trout  he  took  from  Wolf  Creek  in 
Tazewell  County.  The  lunker  trout  was 
apparently  a  survivor  from  catchable 
size  browns  stocked  there  by  the  Com- 
mission three  years  ago.  It  is  one  of 
the  few  examples  of  trout  reaching  such 
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Sussex-Surry  Dispatch  photo 

Purnell  Ellis  of  Waverly,  Virginia,  organizer 
and  former  president  of  the  Salsbury  Hunt  Club, 
proudly  displays  a  50  pound  white  marlin  he 
landed  off  Oregon  Inlet.  Following  a  45-minute 
battle  to  bring  the  big  fish  to  gaff,  Ellis  decided 
the  marlin  had  given  him  as  much  excitement  as 
many  of  the  Surry  County  deer  he  has  bagged. 


Camping,  Boat  Ramp  and  Marinas 
Folders  Available 

The  latest  editions  of  the  Game  Com- 
mission's Roat  Ramp.  Marinas,  and 
Campsites  directories  are  now  available 
free  from  license  agents  and  the  Com- 
mission's office  in  Richmond.  This  year's 
boat  landing  digest  is  a  6-page  folder 
listing  ramps  built  by  the  Commission 
and  others  available  for  public  use. 
These  facilities  are  listed  by  county, 
and  the  main  access  road  to  each  is  in- 
dicated. 

Listings  of  the  state's  marinas  and 
their  facilities  have  been  incorporated 
into  a  separate  12-page  folder.  A  number 
of  smaller  establishments  catering  pri- 
marily to  fishermen  have  been  included 
in  the  new  digest.  Facilities  listings  in- 
clude type  of  storage  facilities  and  serv- 
ices available  at  each  location. 

The  new  campsites  directory  includes 
a  number  of  new  establishments,  both 
public  and  private,  not  listed  previous- 
ly. All  campsites  are  keyed  to  a  map  of 
Virginia  to  make  locating  them  much 
easier.  Detailed  directions  guide  the 
camper  from  the  nearest  major  town  or 
highway. 


Gobblers  Galore 


Joe  B.  Harris  of  Tazewell  is  one  of  the  few 
Virginia  hunters  who  managed  to  score  twice 
during  the  1966  spring  gobbler  season.  He  bag- 
ged the  bird  on  the  left,  an  18%  pound  gob- 
bler, on  the  next  to  the  last  day  of  the  season, 
then  returned  the  following  day  to  down  its  near 
twin,  the  l9'/4  pounder  on  the  right.  Mr.  Harris 
operates  a  big-game  checking  station  at  his 
store  in  Thompson  Valley.  He  is  an  ardent  bear 
hunter  with  several   bear  kills  to  his  credit. 
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Remson    Studio    photo,    Martinsville 

Stanley   Clark    of    Martinsville    downed    this    17- 
pound  gobbler  on  opening  day   on  Turkey  Cock 
Mountain. 
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This    big    gobbler,    bagged    in    Bath    County    by 

Dick    LaRock    of    Alexandria,    weighed    in    at    20 

pounds   2    ounces.   The    big    bird    sported    a   9% 

inch    beard. 
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DAR  Chapter  Stresses  Conservation 

The  Albemarle  Chapter,  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution,  in  co- 
operation with  the  Game  Commission, 
showed  two  wildlife  films  in  six  ele- 
mentary schools  in  their  area.  The  two 
films,  "Animals  in  Spring"  and  "Ani- 
mals in  Summer,"  were  shown  at  Mc- 
Intire  School,  Greenbrier  School,  Ven- 
able  School,  Stony  Point  School,  Stone- 
Robinson  School  and  Broadus-Wood 
School. 

The  Albemarle  DAR  Chapter  also 
distributed  a  pine  seedling  to  each  child 
attending  the  film  showings.  The  Vir- 
ginia Division  of  Forestry  donated  the 
seedlings,  and  members  of  Girl  Scout 
troops  wrapped  the  seedlings  in  damp 
moss  prior  to  distribution  at  each  school. 


To  Aid  Wildlife 


Daily  News  Record  photo,  Harrisonburg 

Rockingham  County  Game  Warden  Ronald  E. 
Wilfong  distributes  bags  of  seed  for  planting 
wildlife  feed  patches  to  Montevideo  High  FFA 
members  David  Knicely,  Charles  Hoover  and 
Wayne  Pence.  Planting  of  feed  patches  is  one 
of  many  conservation  projects  the  chapter  has 
undertaken   this   year. 


Pictured    right: 

Five-year-old  Lonnie  and  his  four-year-old 
brother,  Dale,  were  up  bright  and  early  each 
day  for  several  weeks  this  past  winter  to  make 
a  round  of  the  trap  line  with  their  father,  James 
R.  McWilliams,  of  Route  2,  Strasburg.  The  boys 
proudly  pose  with  their  catch  of  27  muskrats. 


Hunter 

Safety  Courses 
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Frederick  County  Game  Warden  David  Ramsey 
has  instructed  around  400  youth  in  hunter  safety 
courses.  Here  he  presents  certificates  to  a  group 
of  Boy  Scouts  who  took  the  course.  Mr.  Charley 
Hofer,  National  Director  of  the  IWLA  of  Win- 
chester, is  paying  for  materials  so  all  Boy 
Scouts  in  the  area  may  have  the  course.  Wal- 
tonian  Bill  Duncan  of  Winchester  has  helped 
Warden  Ramsey  with  this  youth  hunter  safety 
project. 


Hunter  Safety  Course 

: 


Ninety-eight  students  of  Rappahannock  County 
High  School  completed  the  Hunter  Safety 
Course  sponsored  by  the  Rappahannock  Game 
and  Fish  Association.  The  National  Rifle  As- 
sociation and  the  Commission  of  Game  and  In- 
land Fisheries  provided  the  instruction  materials. 
Instructors  were  J.  W.  Simpson  and  B.  S. 
Denney,  Game  Wardens,  and  H.  F.  Will,  Sr., 
and   J.   C.    Bell,   State    Police. 
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Warren  County's 
Hunter  Safety  Classes 

During  this  past  February  and  March 
236  Warren  County  students  completed 
the  Hunter  Safety  Course.  Courses  were 
sponsored  by  the  Warren  County  Board 
of  Supervisors.  The  instruction  team 
consisted  of  two  Virginia  State  Troopers, 
H.  F.  Will,  Sr.,  and  J.  C.  Bell;  two 
Game  Wardens,  J.  W.  Simpson  and 
Blake  S.  Denney;  and  Mrs.  Margaret  C. 
Carbough,  all  qualified  N.R.A.  Hunter 
Safety   Instructors. 

Taking  the  course  were  24  students  at 
Criser  High  School,  12  pupils  of  John 
S.  Mosby  Academy,  and  200  boys  and 
girls  enrolled  at  Warren  County  High 
School. 


Warren  County  High  School's  200  hunter  safety 
students. 


Hunter  safety  students  of  Criser  High  School. 


Seven   of  the  twelve  students  of  John  S.  Mosby 

Academy    who    completed    the     Hunter    Safety 

Course. 
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Overloading  is  Dangerous 

Overloading  is  one  of  the  most  com- 
mon and  dangerous  boating  violations. 
Just  because  your  boat  has  "room"  for 
eight  people,  don't  crowd  them  aboard. 
Check  the  boat's  capacity  plate  to  be  sure 
of  the  number  of  passengers  you  can 
safely  carry.  If  your  boat  doesn't  have 
a  capacity  plate  (most  newer  boats  do), 
check  with  your  marine  dealer  or  the 
manufacturer. 

Marine  Charts  Guide 
To  More  Boating  Fun 

Marine  charts  are  guides  to  more 
boating  fun,  but  surprisingly  few  boat- 
ing families  take  advantage  of  them. 
Perhaps  this  can  be  explained  by  a 
fear  that  they're  too  technical  and  de- 
signed only  for  professional   pilots. 

This  isn't  true.  Marine  charts  are  no 
harder  to  understand  than  ordinary 
highway  maps  and  usually  a  great  deal 
easier  to  fold  up. 

They  carry  a  variety  of  helpful  and 
interesting  information.  Quite  obviously 
charts  show  the  depth  of  the  water, 
expressed  in  either  feet  or  fathoms. 
Check  the  chart  legend  to  make  sure 
which! 

Charts  outline  the  navigable  channel. 
Although  this  is  designed  primarily  for 
larger  vessels,  you  can't  go  wrong  if 
you  stay  within  its  bounds. 

Lighthouses  and  checkpoints  along 
the  shore  or  located  in  the  channel  are 
also  noted.  These  are  handy  reference 
points,  and  it's  a  nice  feeling  to  look 
out  and  see  the  marker  "just  where  it's 
supposed   to   be." 

Harbors  and  shelters,  along  with  the 
channel  leading  into  them,  are  a  handy 
guide  to  emergency   facilities. 

The  charts  also  represent  an  exact 
scale  drawing  of  the  body  of  water  and 
shoreline.  This  will  assist  you  in  plan- 
ning your  trip  and  making  any  special 
preparations,  such  as  adding  an  extra 
fuel  tank. 

Special  markings  indicate  unusual 
obstructions  such  as  a  dangerous  rock 
formation  or  a  sunken  wreck.  Survey 
chart    No.    1    of   the    U.    S.    Coast    and 


Geodetic  Survey  lists  all  of  these  sym- 
bols and  abbreviations.  Most  charts  are 
available  at  a  very  nominal  price,  usual- 
ly less  than  $1.00,  from  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Commerce,    Washington,   D.    C. 

All  charts  are  dated,  and  this  is  for 
good  reason.  Sandbar  shifts  and  rivers 
cut  new  channels.  Make  sure  you  have 
the  latest  edition. 

Accessories  Require  Care 

Boating  accessories  require  only  a 
minimum  of  care,  but  too  often  they 
don't  even  receive  this. 

Floor  mats,  seats  and  convertible  tops 
should  be  washed  periodically.  This  is 
true  for  both  fresh-  and  saltwater  areas! 
A  mild  soap  solution — avoid  harsh 
detergents — will  remove  dirt  and  smudge 
marks.  This  should  be  followed  by  a 
thorough  rinsing  with  fresh  water. 

When  storing  tops  between  boating 
outings,  make  sure  they  are  thoroughly 
dry.  When  you  store  a  wet  top,  you're 
inviting  mildew. 

How  Dangerous  Is  Boating  Today? 

Approximately  1200  persons  will 
lose  their  life  this  boating  season.  Why? 

The  tremendous  growth  of  boating 
continues,  and  a  seasoned  skipper  does 
not  assume  that  the  skipper  of  an  on- 
coming craft  is  competent,  responsible, 
mature  or  even  alert.  The  average 
power  and  speed  of  boats  keeps  in- 
creasing. Water  skiing  and  skin  diving 
mean  more  and  more  people  on  and  in 
the  water  and  more  chances  of  boats 
running  down  people.  The  high  power- 
ed motors  bring  fast  hulls  into  shallow 
water  where  they  damage  themselves 
or  injure  swimmers.  The  beginner  can 
buy  a  boat  and  motor  much  too  big  for 
his  experience  and  skills,  and  use  it  on 
waters  for  which  the  rig  was  not  in- 
tended, because  of  the  relatively  low 
cost  of  outboarding. 

Water  congestion  means  that  in  some 
areas  of  recreational  boating  you  are 
no  safer  than  you  would  be  on  a  con- 
gested highway  with  a  car — unless  the 
boating  public  is  educated  in  safe  boat- 


ing, rules  of  the  road,  courtesy  and 
common  sense  afloat.  The  seasoned 
skipper  should  be  reminded.  The  be- 
ginner should  use  every  means  avail- 
able to  acquaint  himself  with  all  aspects 
of  safe  boating. 

Lightning  and  Small  Craft 

The  chances  of  a  small  craft  being 
struck  by  lightning  may  not  be  great, 
but  there  is  always  the  possibility.  Sail- 
boats are  more  prone  to  be  struck  due 
to  their  tall  masts. 

In  some  cases  where  boats  have  been 
hit  by  lightning,  the  electrical  wiring, 
radio  equipment  and  lights  have  been 
destroyed  without  damage  to  the  boat 
itself. 

When  lightning  does  strike  a  boat  it 
usually  follows  the  path  of  least  re- 
sistance, such  as  down  the  mast,  out- 
rigger, shrouds  or  wiring. 

For  greater  safety,  keep  a  weather  eye 
peeled  for  any  vertically  developing 
clouds  in  your  vicinity  that  might  grow 
into  thunderheads.  If  you  are  fishing 
and  an  electrical  storm  approaches,  reel 
in  all  lines  and  head  for  the  nearest 
shore  or  mooring  site.  If  your  automo- 
bile is  parked  nearby,  it  is  about  as  safe 
a  place  as  you  can  find  to  take  cover. 

If  caught  out  in  a  storm,  you  may 
have  to  throw  out  a  sea  anchor  and  ride 
the  storm  out.  Stay  down  in  the  cockpit 
or  cabin,  away  from  major  metal  ob- 
jects, masts,  stays,  antennas,  etc. 

Small  boat  operators  can  use  a  trick 
borrowed  from  the  wooden  ship  days 
and  dressed  up  slightly  with  minor  vari- 
ations. Clamp  a  section  of  battery  cable 
to  the  stays  and  lead  the  cable  overside, 
letting  it  trail  in  the  water.  This  will 
not  prevent  a  bolt  of  lightning  from 
striking  the  boat,  but  it  may  give  some 
protection  in  the  event  of  a  strike  by 
causing  the  electrical  charge  to  bypass 
the  boat's  hull. 

Skin  divers,  it  is  estimated,  now  num- 
ber more  than  4,000,000  who  annual- 
ly pursue  this  sport,  while  the  number 
of  scuba  divers  has  grown  to  some 
500,000. 
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FOR  MORE  RECREATION  LANDS  AND  WATERS 
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GOLDEN  EAGLE 

NEEDS  YOUR  SUPPORT 


w 


USE,  ENJOY 

AND  HELP  EXPAND 

YOUR  GREAT  AMERICAN  OUTDOORLAND 


will  buy  your  family  a  one-year  Golden  Passport  to  all 

Federal  Recreation  Areas  and  will  help  expand  your 

recreation  lands  and  waters 

BE  A  GOLDEN  EAGLE  FAMILY! 


Unless  we  begin  to  plan,  acquire  and 
develop  more  outdoor  recreation 
lands  and  waters  right  now,  future 
generations  of  Americans  will  be 
denied  enjoyment  of  America's  out- 


door heritage.  Every  penny  you  pay 
for  Federal  Outdoor  Passports  is 
used  directly  to  help  provide 
more  federal,  state  and  community 
outdoor  recreation  lands  and  waters! 


SUPPORT  OPERATION  GOLDEN  EAGLE! 

Fill  out  and  mail  this  coupon  today.  Enclose  check  or  money  order  for  $7, 
payable  to  U.S.  TREASURER. 


I 


Operation  Golden  Eagle 

BUREAU  OF  OUTDOOR  RECREATION 

Box  7763 

Washington,  D.C.  20024 

NAME  (Please  print) 


Yes!  My  family  wants  to  support  Operation 

Golden  Eagle!  Enclosed  is  check money 

order for  S7,  payable  to  U.S.  TREASURER. 

Send  Golden  Passport,  lapel  insignia  and  Golden 
Eagle  Family  Award  Certificate  to: 


STREET  ADDRESS. 
CITY  &  STATE 


SPECIAL  OFFER! 

With  your  Golden  Passport  you'll  also  receive  a 
handsome  Golden  Eagle  Family  lapel  insignia . . . 

plus  A  GOLDEN  EAGLE  FAMILY 
AWARD  CERTIFICATE 

in  appreciation  of  your  support 
of  Operation  Golden  Eagle. 
(Available  if  you  order  by  mail) 


ZIP  CODE 


Know  weather  warning 
signs  and  heed  them. 
Don't  go  out  in  stormy 
weather. 


Know  uniform 
waterway  markers 
and  what  they 
mean. 


BOATS  ARE  FOR  FUN! 
BE  SURE  YOURS  IS 
PROPERLY  EQUIPPED 
FOR  MAXIMUM  SAFETY. 


j)  BOW  LIGHT 
jj)  PROPER  NUMBER 
^  FIRST  AID  KIT 
^FIRE  EXTINGUISHER 
§SAFE  STEERING  CABLES 


LIFE  JACKETS 
'~l]  STERN   LIGHT 
[|]  EXTRA   FUEL 
'D  SOUND  HULL 
^(0)  MOTOR  READY 


Keep  your  boat 
away  from  swimmers 


\>\m\ 


Boating  safety  begins  on 
the  highway.  Be  sure  your 
trailer  and  auto  are  equipped 
and  operated  safely.  Take  a 
little  extra  time  to  get  there. 
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WEAR  YOUR  LIFE  JACKET 


OPERATE  YOUR  BOAT 
SAFELY  AND  COURTEOUSLY 


DON'T  OVERLOAD 


DONT  TAKE  CHANCES 


STAY  ALIVE  AFLOAT 


